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ALTHOUGH more than twenty years have elapsed since 
Professor Stewart gave to the world the first volume of his Ele- 
meuts, yet we are not certain that any very general desire has 
been expressed for the appearance of the second, or that there 
has been produced, in that long interval, a more decided turn - 
among reading people for metaphysical speculation. Ou the 
coutrary, it eannot be concealed, we think, that inquiries into 
the human mind, and the study of hypotheses, relattye to its 
essence—the generation and history of ideas—the first principles 
of belief—the freedom of the will—and the source and character 
of moral sentiment, have become rather unfashionable topics 
both among readers and writers. It would not perhaps be diffi- 
cult to account for this fact m our literary history, and to explain 
the causes why, in the country of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
so small a portion of talent should be directed towards the sub- 
jects which shed so much glory upon those illustrious names ; in 
the mean time, it will better answer our purpose to make a few 
observations on the state of the philosophy of the human mind, 
at the time when Dr. Reid published his celebrated Inquiry on 
the principles of Common Sense. 

Des Cartes was the first writer on metaphysical subjects, 
after the revival of letters, who turned his attention from mere 
technicalities in language to the study of what passed in his own 
mind; and he was accordingly led, at a very early period of his 
investigations, to call in question and expose the absurd theories 
of the Platonists and Peripatetics relative to the materials of hu- 
man knowledge. It is indeed extremely difficult to make out 
What Plato taught, and what his disciples held, as the doctrine of 
our ideas; for their eternal matter and their eternal forms (the 
latter of which were represented as the sole object of human 
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science) do not m fact convey any meaning whatever toa modern 
widerstanding. ‘The language of Aristotle on this subject, al- 
—— abundantly obscure, had, it must be owned, a relation to 
loctrmes Which are not yet universally exploded ; and when we 
dite sf the preumatology of that Aucicnt, of its mechanical and 
waterializing terms of sensible species and impressions, we shall 
find that it accords much more nearly with that of Des Cartes 
than is commonfy imagined. The schoolmen, it is well known, 
nade great additions to the theory of Aristotle, and very foolishly 
enlarged upon those parts of it what he had the good sense to 
pass over very slightly ; and there is no doubt that it was their 
absurd disquisitions on the sensible species, togetber wath their 
attempts to ascertain what was their nature, how they were sent 
forth by the object which they represented, how they entered the 
organs of sense, how they were retamed and sublimated by the 
internal organs, and such futile and absurd speculatiions—which 
brought the doctiines of their master into disrepute, and finally 
fed to their re jection, “Phe species of the Peripatetic was no- 
thing other that the idea of sensation of the Cartesian school, 
and the phartusms or intelligible species of the former corre- 
sponde d almost exac tly to the ideas of r flection of the latter; 
and were it not that the ancient theory of sensation implicd 
something like a material or sensible tilu: or shade (tenue simu 
lachrum) of the external objeet, resting in the sensorium of the 
mind, it would have successfully withstood all the arguments of 
Wes Cartes, and of bis very ingenious followers. In fact, the 
Ansiotelian and Cartesian hypotheses, on the generation and 
perfection of human knowledge, agree in their main and charae- 
teristic doctiine, which is, that all our ideas and notions originate 
in sensatiou ; for that nzAil est in intellectu quod non fuit p Pius 
in sensit, is the maxim upon which both are founded. The 
point at whieh the systems differ, and from which, indeed, they 
diverge upon princ iple 8 which cannot be reconciled, is, whether 
the internal j unpression determines the nature and existence of 
external objects, or whether these objects are independent as to 
their existence and properties ’ amd are « only reflected or repre 
sented in the impression on the mind, The ancients uniformly 
admitted the independent existence of the material world, and 


constructed they theones of perception upon this doctrine as 2 - 


first principle in philosophy ; whereas Des Cartes and his discl- 
ples set out with the existence of mind, and thought it incumbent 
upon them fo prove, from the unpressions of which they were 
conscious, th: it there is an external world, and that the objects of 
which it is contpesed have certain sensible qualities or properties. 
Proceeding from within, these philosophers attempted not only 
to explain the rekution which subsists between an extemal + 
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lity and an inward affection, but also to develope the process 
of reasoning by which such inward affections or inypressions be- 
come the foundation of our belief, that there is something ex- 
ternal to ourselves, of which they are at once the evidence aud 
the representatives. 

How successfully the CarTEestaNs gamed their point, may 
be learned from the conclusions of Locke and Berkeley; and 
how open their hypothesis was to abuse, may be learned from 
the universal scepticism of David Hume. Taking our sensations 
for the measure and proof of the secondary qualities of bodies, 
Mr. Locke very soon discovered that mankind had foolishly per- 
mitted themselves to be imposed upon by words; for, as colour, 
heat, and smell, bear no resemblance whatever to the sensations 
which these qualities produce in the mind, there is consequently 
no evidence that such qualities exist at all. The sensation or 
feeling of heat, for example, is not more like fire than the smart. 
of a wound is like the point of a sword ; and the sensations of 
smell and sound bear as little resemblance to the effluvia of a 
rose, or the vibrations of the air, as acute pain does to a cammon- 
ball. Sound therefore does not exist but where there are ears, 
aud the idea of smell implies that of nostrils; without these organs 
of sense, there is only concussion on the one hand, and a recti- 
linear motion of particles on the other, It followed, from this 
view of the subject, that what are called secondary qualities of 
matter, are nothing more than sensations in the mind of all 
beings constituted hke man; and that, of course, where such 
beings do not exist, or when their senses are not in exercise, the 
secondary qualities of bodies entirely disappear. | 

Bishop Berkeley carried the doctrines of Des Cartes, and the 
speculations of Locke, one step farther than the conclusion we 
have just mentioned ; for finding that the imtimations given by 
the senses, relative to the primary qualities of matter, resembled 
those qualities just as little as sensations resemble the motion uf 
air, or the particles of an odoriferous body; he boldly inferred, 
that matter had no existence, and that there was in reality nothing 
but sensations and ideas in this portion of the universe. The 
venerable bishop, however, refrained from carrying his demolish- 
lig arguments against the world of spirits; avd such was his 
love of truth, and his zeal for christianity, that he laboured to 
found, upon the basis of the ideal system of philosophy, some of 
the ablest reasoning that ever was employed in support of natur 
and revealed religion. 

It remained for Hume to crown the Cartesian theory with 
woiversal and unsparing scepticism; and by following the sume 
train of speculation. which Locke and Berkeley bad pursued, b 
proved, by dint of logic, that there was neither matter aa | 
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tipon earth. ‘The conclusion was alarming, but the reasoning 
was good; and thousands of disines and philosophers had actu- 
dilvy made up their minds to sit down quietly, in the Belief that 
there was neither stn nor moon,- body nor sow, angel nor spirit, 
its eXisternce, and that the whole furniqure and inhabitants of the 
wiverse were reduced to ideas of sensation, or ideas of*reflec- 
ton. [tis a well known fact, that even Dr. Samuel Clarke was 
vexed aud alarmed at the sweeping inferences of the ideal plilo- 
gophy ; and that he shrunk from every occasion of controversy 
with the Bishop of Cloyne, respecting the doctrives which he had 
deduced from principles which both admitted te be true. ‘The 
great author of the Demonstration could not detect any false 
step in the logival process by which Berkeley arrived at his con- 
clusions; and as he granted the truth of the premises, he felt 
hituself grievously pressed for arguments, to secure the existence 
of space and tine, without which his celebrated propositions, re- 
lative to the being of God, would have fallen to the ground. [n 
truth, it is almost impossible for us, in these days, to imagine 
the degree of embarrassment which prevailed in the philosophi- 
eal world, with regard to the doctrines of Des Cartes, when ex- 
panded to their utmost stretch in the writings of Bishop Berke- 
Tey and Mr. Hume; and our surprise is not unmixed with a 
shght disposition to be merry, when we reflect on the thraldom 
of the most vigorous minds of that age, under a philosophicah 
theory which carried them to the most extravagant results. 

Dr. Reid was likewise a disciple of the Berkeleian school, 
and “ belreved,” as he himself informs us, “ the doctrine of ideas 
so. fymly as to embrace the whole of Berkeley’s system along 
With it; th findmg other consequences tu flow from it than the 
want of a material world,” he resolved to institute an inquiry 
as to the truth of us leading priuciple, namely, whether setisa- 
fion be the source of all human knowledge, and whetlier the ob- 
jects of that knowledge be ideas in the mind. ‘Fhe fruit of more 
than forty years’ meditation on this Subject was his celebrated: 
work, to which we have already alluded, an “ Inquiry into the 
Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense ;” and this 
very able production introduced a new era in mental philosophy, 
overthrew the ingenious fancies of Berkeley, and the stubborn 
¢old-hearted scepticism of Hume ; and taught men, for the first 
tine, to reason from consciousness and reflection on what passed 
within them, rather than from words which had no relation to 
things. He called iu question the ancient doctrine rejative t 
perception, and proved that the mind ‘perceives objects, not 
through the medium of images and impressions, but immediately 
guddirect!ly. Des Cartes, Newton, Locke,.and Berkeley, ™ 
Wescribing the process of sensation, represerited the soul whe 
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siding in the sensorium, where it gained an acquaintance with 
external objects, by means of their images or reflection conveyed 
thither by the senses, antl the’ varion’ nerves which lead to tlie 
brain; and this operation effected its purpose in a menger someé- 
what analogous to the perceptian of figures In a camera ebscura, 
or ty the shadowy semblances of a phantasmagoria. “ Is ndt 
the sensor of animals,” says Newton in one of his queries, 
“the place where the sentient substance is present, and ‘to which 
the seusthle species of things are brought through the nerves and 
brain, that they may be perceived by the, uaind presetit in that 
place?’ Lustead of this complex and mechanical theory of per- 
ception, Dr. Reid taught that the mind perceives a tree or % 
tower, not as they are reflected in the sensorium, but as they 
uctually exist in nalure ; end regarding the process itself as an 
ultiinate knd inexplicable part ef our constitution, iu the same 
manner as the astronomer receives the law of gravitation, he in- 
vited the attention Of mankind to the records of their own con- 
sciousness aad meditation, as the only sure ground of philosophy 
in the department ef mind. Ty short, he recommended the 
adoption ef the Bacemian lagic‘in metaphysics as well as in the 
philosophy of body, and exhorted his readers to regulate their 
epeculations by tke amount of the facts which they had ascer- 
tatueds and to limit thar hopes of success, in the study of 
human nature, by their diligeace and accuracy in noting its pha- 
nomena. 

Dr. Reid’s success and reputation, in this part of ‘the island, 
were in some degree retarded by the unfortunate adoption of the 
phrase common sexse; and as his doctrines were viewed more 
frequently through the medium of Beattie’s Essay and Oswald's 
Appeal, than.in his ewn masterly publication, we are not sur 
prised at the opposition which was experienced. Bat Reid did 
hot recommend, as Dr. Priestley aud others have insinuated, an 
eppeal frou the verdict of the learued to the voice of the multi- 
tude; nor did he attempt : 

“ To silence free discussien by a reference to some arbitrary 
and undefinable standard, distinct from any of the intellectual 
powers enumerated by logicians. The standard to which he ap 
peals is neither the creed of a particular sect, nor the inward light 
of enthusiastic presumption, but that constitution of human nature, 
without which all the business of life would immediately cease ;— 
and the substance ef his doctrine amounts merely to this, that 
these essential laws ef belief, to which sceptics have objected, when 
considered in connection with our scientific reasonings, are implied 
imevery step we take as active beings ; and, if called in question 
by any man in his practical concerns, would expose him to the 
charge of insanjty *.” 

’ * See Reid’s Life. “~ 
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Mr. Stewart, indeed, concedes that a less exceptianable ex- 
pression might haye been found, to denote the principle vpon 
which Dr. Reid meant to prosecute his metaphysical researches ; 
and he himself has almost uniformly avoided the use of the ob- 
noxious terms “ Comnion Sense,” and substituted, whenever he 
has to speak of those intuitive truths to which those terms apply, 
the phrase “ Fundamental Laws of Belief.” It ought to be re- 
marked, however, that Reid did not invent the term, nor even set 
the example of applying it to any faculty or principle of the human 
mind. Le Pere Buftier, and other continental writers, had 
already instituted inquiries into the nature and extent of human 
knowledge, upon the basis of that power of the understanding 
which we have attempted to describe, and to which they gave the 
denomination of Sens Commun. The propriety of a term is, 
after all, a matter of very trivial concern, and it was unworthy of 
Py iestley’ s character, as a philosopher, to wrangle so tenaciously 
about a form of expression, when the meaning attached to it 
could be so easily ascertained. 

But is there in hu:nan nature any faculty or principle of such 
extensive operation, and so deserving of confidence, as that which 
the Scottish doctors made the foundation of their theory,- and 
from their constant appe als to which they derived a denomiua- 
tion to their system f ‘Thts question can ‘only be answered by a 
reference to what passes im our minds, during the operation of 
our intellectual powers, or rather, perhaps, by tracing our ordi- 
nary feelings and persuasions up to their first principles. Is it 
not, then, a property of sensation to convey to the mind, together 
with the particular impression of hot or cold, loud, sweet, rough, 
or scarlet, the belief that something external to ourselves eXIsts, 
to which such properties belong, and to which the sensation or 


perception must be referred? No man, certainly, will hesitate to » 


answer in the affirmative ; aad thjs impression, or conviction, OF 
lustinet, is a primary law of human belief, upon which is founded, 
not only the vulgar and practicyl imtercourse of the world, hut 
also the speculations of the chemist, the mathematician, and the 
astronomer. ‘The conviction of an ‘externel, material world, 1s 
not only a fundamental principle of human knowledge, but it s 


also quite undefinable and mexplicable ; and whenever men set _ 


themselves to discover the grounds of it, or the reasoning by 
which it may be supported, they either fall into the most illogical 
devices to prop up their faith, or into the most hopeless scepti- 
cism relative to existence at large. Des Cartes’ enthynieme, 
Cogite, ergo sum, was the most futile and childish resource, that 
a mind searching for doubt, and willingly discarding a natural and 
indelible conviction, could have employed .to establish truth; 
aud it was only because the philosopher entertamed no increde- 
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lity whatever as to his own existence, that he felt disposed to be 
satistied with this demonstration of it. There is, in fact, a point 
beyond which our researches cannot reach, in mind as well as in 
matter; and he who would attempt to analyze the original and 
rimarv laws of belief in our own existence, in the existence of 
vther thmking beimzs besides ourselves, in the existence of a ma- 
terial world, ‘aad in the regularity and permanency of the con- 
stitution and operation of natural causes, would soon discover 
that the early processes of reason m our minds had long ago 
assumed the character of instinct; and that what was done be- 
fore reflection was exercised, must be regarded as ultimate and 
inexplicable parts of our constitution. In truth, such acquisi- 
tions iu natural knowledge are the fruits of our earliest educa- 
tion; and we are In complete possession of them before we have 
learned to mark the workings of mtellect, or to note their re- 
sults; on which account, such principles must be regarded as 
coeval with our existenc e, and, if not mstincts, as at le ust pos- 
sessing all the simplicity and authority of those constitutional 
cuides. ‘Phe Cartesian philosophers, however, were not content 
with the universal and indestructible impression, that we ourselves 
actually have an existence, and that there are objects external to 
us, which affect our seuses by their properties, and which exist 
dependently of our perception of them; but undertaking to 
prove all this, by examining their sensations and ideas, and finding 
that sensations and ideas had no resemblance to material objects, 
they hastily concluded that the belief of a material world was 
wtogether illusory, and that inward impressions were the only 
things that really hada being. 

The vreat merit of Reid, then, as a philosopher, consisted ‘in 
recalling men from such an absurd metho of studyimg mind, and 
partic ularly from the hopeless attempt to discover the connection 
which subsists between ‘the qttalities of ‘matter and the. sentient 
principle in man. Lie exhorted them to abandon theory, and to 
become the interpreters of nature, to collect aud arrange facts, 
and, above all, to abstain from premature ¢ eenerulization ; and in 
his Inquiry, he set the example of metapliy sical research, con- 
ducted according to the principles of that cautious logic which 
has senenicaibubizill the names of Bacon and of Sir Isaac. Newton. 
The ideal philosophy gave ground before his patient and deter- 
mined scrutiny mito its "principles ; and mankind have, since his 
days, carried on di-cfisssions in the various departments of s¢l- 
eace, and made considerable advances in those branches of phir 
losophy, which more immediately respeci the moral aud intellec. 
tual nature of man, without bemg embarrassed with sceptical dif- 
hiculties, or opposed by mystical hypotheses, as to the very basis 
of their ‘bedief, "Fhe high character and successful labours of this 
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excellent philosopher are not yet sufficiently known and appre 
ciated ; and it is painful to find that the man before whose com- 
manding genius the speculations of Des Cartes, Melebranche, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, vanished hke a dream, has not 
risen to that exalted place in the estimation of posterity to which 
he is so justly entitled. Nor is this the only surprising fact con- 
nected with the success of Dr. Reid's views in mental philsophy ; 
for it 1s‘notorious to every one at all acquainted with the history 
of metaphysical inquiries, that such topics have ceased ever since 
to be popular and fashionable, and that almost every work on 
the source of human knowledge, and the relation of our ideas, is 
regarded as an idle waste of ingenuity, 

“We must account for this fact upon the common principle, 
that where nothing wonderful 1s promised, and nothing extrava- 
gant is professed, curiosity flags, and inquiry. falls asleep. A 
theory in the hands of an ingenious man may be rendered much 
more amusing than a statement of physical truths ; and a con- 
clusion that confounds and alarms, by its mcompatibility with 
all former opinions, will secure many more adherents, than a 
system of doctrines which coincides with our ordinary views, 
and vests upon our ordinary principles of belief. When Locke 
found out that there were no secondary qualities in matter,— 
that there was no heat m fire, for example, and no colour nor 
smell in a rose,—every body wondered and was delighted ; and, 
Mr. Addison, the literary herald of the day, announced the new 
doctrine as one of the greatest discoveries of the age ; but when 
Dr. Reid clearly pointed out that this brilliant achievement began 
and ended in a play upon words, and that m the ordinary mean- 
ing of the terms, there was still heat in fire, that an orange had 
colour, and a rose smell, the wonder ceased, and metaphiysics 
became uninteresting. 

In accounting tor the doctrine of metaphysical learning in this 
country, we ought, perhaps, to ascribe a good deal to the con- 
temptible and mischievous speculations which have been pub- 
lished on the continent, and particularly in France, since the era 
of the Revolution. Every petit maitre in Paris became a philo- 
sopher ; and if he failed to attract attention by an obscene novel, 
or a collection of silly verses, he instantly betook himself to whut 
was called metaphysics; and in this department, it was only 
necessary to advance something very fantastical, to attack some 
thing sacred, and, above all, to support materialisin and intidelity, 
to be received into the society of talkative shallow women, and 
be envied by men equaily talkative and shallow. Who can bear 
the hateful foppery of Helvetius? or who would not abjure phi- 
losophy upon re: ading the obscure and incoherent reveries of Di- 
derot (-—Lt is justly ‘remarked by the author of View of Fiench 
Literature during the 18th Ceutury 

“ That 
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¢ That the appellation of philosophers was given to writers living 
in a frivolous society, partaking of its spirit, and wha had become 
the organ of its opinions : men who judged upon all subjects with- 
out hesitation, from the influence of sudden and momentary im- 
pressions ; who paid no attention to those questions which had for- 
merly excited interest ; who afiected to despise the manners and 
erudition of past times; and who were full of trifliag doubts, which 
did not arise from philosophical indecision, but which were the in- 
dications,of approaching infidelity. In short, the title of philoso- 
pher was never more easily acquired.” 





This abominable abuse and ridiculous caricature of philosophy, 
and more particularly of the philosophy of mid, has nearly put 
out of cowitenance every pretension to the churacter of a plulo- 
sopher; and the people of this country, from their natural dislike 
to shallow pedantry and smirking infidelity, liave rather endea- 
voured to keep clear of the imputation of reading or writing me- 
taphysics. ‘The simplicity and soberness of modern speculators, 
in this department, have also contributed to their narrow circu- 
lation among sprightly thinkers and ingenious youths ; for the 
total absence of hypotheses, and the constant demand upon ob- 
servation and reflection, which characterize the inquiries of the 
present age, have had an astonishing effect in thinning the ranks 
of the corps metaphysique. é 

But, besides this total divestment of theoretical pretension, 
the philosophy of Reid, it must be dbserved, has departed very 
far from that simplicity of principle and unity @f operation whicly 
we are perpetually searching for ithe works of nature} and lias 
thus alienated a vast number of those who were dehghted with 
the speculations of Locke, and the ingenious fancies‘of Hartley. 
Instead of assuming a leading fact in our mental constitution, 
and explaining, by means of it, all the operations of the under- 
standing and the will, the disciples of Reid note, and collect, 
and arrange, all the phenomena of the mind, and classily then 
according to the various faculties by which they are produced. 
In this way, however, it must be obvious to every one, a certain 
clumsivess has been introduced into their pneumatological sys- 
tem, and the number of instincts, mechanical principles, animal 
principles, and rational principles, has been multiplied to such a 
degree, that, instead of philosophical generalization and arrange- 
ment, we seem to have nothing more than‘ a mere catalogue of 
names, or at Lest, a list of unconnected facts. Mr. Stewart ad- 
inits, to a certain extent, the justness, of this charge against seve- 
ral of his countrymen, who have written on the philosophy of 
mind ; and candidly confesses, that even Dr. Reid himself mul- 
tiplied unnecessarily the original or instinctive priuciples of the 
mental econoiny. , 
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“ A certain degree of learning,” he observes, ** however, to that 
extreme to which Dr. Reid seems to have inclined was at the 
tine when he wrote, much safer than the opposite bias, From the 
earliest ages, the sciences in general, and more particularly the 
science of the human mind, have been vitiated by an undue love 
of simplicity ; and in the course of the last century, this disposition, 
after having been long displayed in subtile theories concerning the 
active powers, or the principles of human conduct, has been di- 
rected to similar refinements, with respect to the faculties of the 
understanding, and the truths with which they are conversant. 
It is needless to remark the obvious tendency of such premature 
generalizations to withdraw the attention from the study of-par- 
ticular phenomena; while the effect of Reid's method of philoso- 
phizing, even in those instances where it is carried te excess, is to 
detain us in this preliminary step, a little longer than is absolutely 
necessary. The truth is, that when the phenomena are once ascer- 
tained, generalization is here of comparatively little value, and a 
tusk of far less difficulty than to observe facts with precision, and 
to record them with fuirness,’’ 


There is, no doubt, some truth in these remarks, and a co- 
pious collection of facts and a classification of phxnomena, are 
unquestionably the ouly safe foundation for a philosophical 
theory; but we camot agree with Mr. Stewart in regarding that 
unsystematic and clumsy enumeration of origiual powers Ju 
the human mind, which is peculiar to the Scottish doctors, as 
nothing more than a prudent detention of the student, among 
facts and first principles. It strikes us in a more serious and 
objectionable point of view ; and we cannot help regarding the 
allocation of a simple original faculty for every separate form 
of intellectual enorgy, as tantamount to a total dereliction of 
philosophical practice, and to a complete bar in the way of 
philosophical inquiry. For every habit of the understanding, 
for every ground of belief, and almost for every process of in- 
duction, there are provided jusunets, mechanical principles, and 
primary, undetinable powers of the mind. With ut, therefore, 
giving way to the dogmatism and flippancy of Dr. Priestley, we 
are decidedly of opimon that the Scottish philosophy has had +a 
vowerlul tendency to alienate the minds and destroy the hopes 
of the youthtul and ingenious, and thus to create the indifference 
or disgust with which metaphysics are, at present, almost uni- 
versally regarded. It wants profoundness and simplicity, and: 
interest; it presents a chaos of facts without @ ruling principle; 
it exhibits a mass of materials for buildiag, but as yet, there 1s 
neither a structure raised, nor a plan for raising one. Reid 
performed \ onders, jadeed, i tits successful stand against the 
sweeping scopticisn which had been incorporated with the 
elegant manitics of the Cartesian school; and tts attempts to 
dctine 
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define and fix the meaning of words, to mark the boundaries of 
our faculties, and describe their operations; and, above all, his 
rules for the improvement and regulation of the active principles 
of our nature, have afforded ample proof that he was both an 
enlightened and benevolent character. But here the matter still 
rests; nothing has been done, and nothing can be anticipated, 
from which a simple, consistent, and philosophical view of our 
mortal operations may be derived; we have examined a great 
number of bones separately, but we cammot compose the whole 
skeleton ; we have explored various unconnected mineral beds, 
but we have no theory of the earth upon which to explain 
their relation. 

Of all Reid’s disciples and commentators, Mr. Stewart is, 
jn many respects, the most distinguished. He is an clegant 
writer, and well acquainted with the Baconian logic, as well 
as with all the discoveries and improvements which have arisen 
dram its application to physical science. His mind is naturally 
vigorous and penetrating, and he has been long conversant with 
all the branches of mathematical, moral, and political know. 
ledge. In his early life he enjoyed the friendship and in- 
struction of the amiable philosopher whose labours we have 
just been reviewing; and he still retains no small portion of 
enthusiasm for the interesting pursuit into which he was so 
auspiciously initiated. With all these advantages, however, the 
philosophy of mind has really made no progress in the hands 
of Professor Stewart; and excepting a few words a little better 
defined, and a few expressions a little better cleared ‘from am- 
biguity; together with a vast deal of good illustration and 
elegant criticism on the works of others, his “ KLeEmMents” 
really contain nothing new. ‘There is indeed a good and sa- 
tisfactory reason to be assigned for this stationary condition of 
mental philosophy ; namely, that there are no discoveries to be 
made, aud no new combinations to be formed, with regard to 
the subject about which it is conversant. ‘The experimental 
mode of inquiry cannot be applied to the phenomena of thought; 
and observation will only supply notions or tacts, without neces- 
sarily suggesting the principle which produces or regulates them. 

‘The volume before us, which is the second of the work, treats 
of the understanding, properly so called, and of the various 
operations of those faculties which relate to the comparison of 
ideas, to the concatenation of argument, aad to the «conclusions 
of reason. ‘The object of it is stated in the preface, to be 


“* More particularly intended for the use of academical students; 
and it is offered to them as a guide or assistant at that important 
part of their progress, when the usual course of discipline being 
completed, an inquisitive mind is naturally led to review its past at- 
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tsinments and to form plans for its future improyement. Tn the 
prosecution of this design,” says the author, “ I have -not aimed 
at the establishment of new theories; far less have I aspired to the 
invention of any new organ for the discovery of truth. My prin« 
cipal a. is to did’ mry readers in unlearning the scholastic 
errors which, in a greater or Jess degree, still maintain their ground 
in our most celebrated seats of learning; and by subjecting to free, 
but I trust, not to..sceptical discussion, the more enlightened, 
though discordant systems of modern Jogicians,, to accustom the 
understanding tothe unfettered use of its native capacities, 
That several of the views opened in the following pages appear te 
myself original, and of some im i a, ‘e, T will not deny; but the 
reception these may meet with, 1 S all regard as a matter of com- 
perative indifference, if my labours be found useful in training the 
mind to those hahits of reflection on its own operations, which may 
enable it to superadd ‘to the instructions of the schools, that higher 
education which no school can bestow,” 


The subject is examined under four different points of view, 
and the volume is accoidingly divided ato four chapters. The 
first treats of the fundamental laws of haman behel, or the pri- 
mary elements of human reasou; the secoud, of reasouing and 
deductive evidence; the third, gives a view of the Anstotelian 
lovie; and the fourth, exhibns the method of imquiry which is 
pouited outan the eaperunental or inductive logic, 

Ip entering apo the subject of the first chapter, Mr, Stewart 
makes a well-founded complaint relative to the vagueness and 
ambiguity of the couunoy philosophical language which is ap- 
plied to the part of our consutution, to which that chapter bears 
a reference: butat may be remarked, ,as we go along, that were 
there go vagueness and awhiguity an the, terms in which we 
speak of mental opera¥ons, such books as that now before us 
would be quite superfluous things in the republic of Jeters 5 for 
- their sole use aud object is to attach a precise meaning to words 
which ave in gencral use, and ave of course,. very, indefinite in 
their acceptation, If all men were to affix. the very same shades 
of meaning to the terms reason, understanding, intellect, judge- 
ment, and such like, all writing and dispuung about the humana 
faculties would instantly. cease ; and itis ouly becayse one mau 
ewploys the word reason Where another would employ under- 
standing, aid a third employs. judgment, where a fourth would 
use intellect, and a fifth intellection, that we have such goodly 
quartos from literary meu of unbounded leisure and commu- 
nicative dispositions. Witheut agreeing entirely with Cordilliag 
that, L'art de raisonner se reduit a une langue bien faite, we 
hold his opinion so far as to believe, that the source of our 
manifold mistakes, and irreconcileable differences in the depart- 
ments of morals and metaphysics, may be traced to the vagueness 
* ap 
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@id ambiguity of langage.» Of all the terms which are vaguely 
and indistinetly used, the word reasdn "holds ‘a distinguished 
place; on which accotnt Mr. Stewart tery properly"'spécities 
the sense in which he employs it throughout his’ works. | 


“ In the use which I make of the word Reason, inthe title of 
the following disquisitions, I employ it in a manner to which no 
philosopher can object—to denote ide the power by which we 
distinguish truth from falsehood, and combine means for the attain- 
iment of our ends; omitting for the present, all consideration of 
that function which many lave ascribed to it, of distinguishing 
right from wrong; without however presuming to call in en 
the accuracy of those by whom the term has been explained. Un- 
der the title of Reason I shall consider also, whatever faculties and. 
operations appear to be more immediately and essentially conneeted 
with the discovery of truth, or the attaimnent of thé objects of our 
pursuit, more particularly the power of Reasoning or Deiluction; 
but distinguishing, as carefully as I can, our capacity of carrying 
on this logical process, from those more comprehensive, powers 
which Reason is understood to imply.” . 


As Reasoning must be founded on traths which dre universally 
admitted or taken for granted, Mr. Stewart enters at great 
length itito what be calls'the fundamental laws of Human belief, 
or the primary élements of Human reason; and these lie divides 
ito mathematical axioms, atid truths mseparably connected with 
the exercise of consciousness, perception, memory, ant reasoning. 
We have already stated that the assumption of such printiples, as 
the foundation of reasoning, characterised the philésophy of Dr. 
Reid; and, in fact, by this simple expedient, he at once over- 
threw the Ideal system, and foutidéd'the school that goes by his 
hame. Of such principles, or fondamental laws of belief, he 
says in his Inquiry, that no other, reason can be given than this,— 


‘* That by the constitution efsour nature, we are under a ne- 
gessity of assenting to them.” ,,*;Such principles ‘are parts of our 
constitution, no less than the power. of thinking ; reason can neither 
make nor destroy them: it is like a telescope, which may enable a 
man to see further whe hath eyes, but without eyes a telescope 
shows nothing at all.” 


Our Author, who treads very nearly in the steps of Dr.’ Reid, 
enumerates as fundamental laws of belief such, propositions, as 
these :— a os 


“ T exist—I am the same person to-day I was yesterday—the 
material world has an existence independent of my mind—the 
general laws of nature will continue, in future, to operate uniformly 
as in time past.” ! : He 
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He makes a distinction, however, between axioms and first 
principles, which has not hitherto been very strictl} observed ; 
aud it 1s founded upon the property of the latter to generate 
aud support other truths, derived from them bya process of rea- 
soning, Whereas the former are completely barren, and serve 
merely as the basis of argumenta ad absurdum, or apogogic de- 
monstrations in mathematics. ‘This being one of the “ original 
views” which the.Professor speaks of in his preface, he must 
perhaps be excused for the tediousness and self-complacency, 
with which he illustrates the distinction between fructifying first- 
truths, and those which bear no fruit: still it strikes us that, al- 
though the difference between axioms and definitions has not 
been always cleaily pointed out, in the writings of Locke and 
Reid, the thing itself was safticiently understood, and accurately 
enough applied to the explanation of principles. We highly ap- 
prove, however, of the qualifying language in which Mr. Stew- 
art expresses the doctrine of the First Truths; asenibing them 
not to instinct, or to any other innate undefinable power of the 
mind ; but regarding them as the gradual production of the early 
workings of the intellectual faculties at large. ‘They are simply 
stated to be laws of belief inseparably connected with the exercise 
of consciousness, perception, memory, aud Judgment ; aud no 
attempt whatever is made to explain their generation, or the rise 
of their authority over the operations of the understanding. © It 
was, as we have already observed, the conviction that it was 
necessary to prove the existence, and establish the truth, of these 
fundamental laws of human credence that led Des Cartes to 
doubt, for the sake of argument, that he actually existed; and 
which afterwards carried his followers to reason out of being, 
every thing but a few shadows or images, called by them, ideas 
of sensation and reflection. 

In the second Chapter which treats of reasoning and de- 
ductive evidence, there are some good practical remarks on the 
laws of the understanding: and in ‘the section which Is entitled, 
‘* Conclusions obtained by a process of deduction, often mistaken 
for Intuitive Judgments ;” the Author thus very sensibly expresses 
himsel!.— 


“Tt has been frequently remarked, that the justest and most 
efficient understandings are often possessed by men who are inca- 
pable of stating to others, or even to themselves, the grounds on 
which they proceed i in forming their decisions. In some instances, 
I have been disposed to ascribe this to the faults of early education ; 
but in other cases, 1 um persuaded, that it was the effect of active 
and imperious habits in quickening the evanescent processes. of 
thought, so as to rendex them untraceable by the memory ; and te 
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give the appearance of intuition to what was, in fact, the result of 
a train of reasoning so rapid as to escape notice. This I conceive 
to be the true theory of what is called common sense, in opposition 
to book learning; and it. serves to account for the use which has 
been made of this phrase, by various writers, as synonymous with 
intuition. 

“ These seemingly instantaneous judgments have always ap- 
peared to me as entitled to a greater share of our confidence than 
many of our more deliberate conclusions ; inasmuch as they have 
been forced, as it were, on the mind, by the lessons of long ex- 
perience ; and are as little liable to be biassed by temper or passion, 
us the estimates we form of the distance of visible objects. They 
constitute indeed, to those who are habitually: engaged in the 
busy scenes of life, a sort of peculiar faculty, analogous both in its 
origin and use to the coup d’ail of the military engineer, or to the 
quick and sure test of the medical practitioner, in marking the 
diagnosties of disease. 

«* In some rare and anomalous cases, a rapidity of judgment in 
the more complicated concerns of life, appears in mdividaals, who 
have had so few opportunities of profiting by experience, that it 
scems, on a superficial view, to be the immediate gift of heaver.— 
It is remarked by Mr. Hume, with respect to the elecution of 
Oliver Cromwell, that it was always confused, embarrassed, and 
unintelligible. ‘The great defect, however, (he adds,) in Oliver's 
speeches, consisted not in his want of elocution, but in his want of 
ideas; the sagacity of his actions, and the absurdity of his dis- 
course, forming the most prodigious contrast that ever was known. 
In the great variety of human geniuses, there are some which, 
though they sce their objects clearly and distinctly in general, yet 
when they come to unfold its parts by discourse or writing, lose 
that luminous conception which they had before attained. All ac~ 
counts agree in ascribing to Cromwell a tiresome, dark, unintel- 
ligible elocution, even when he had no intention to disguise his 
meaning: yet no man’s actions were ever, iu such a variety of dif- 
ficult incidents, more decisive and judicious. 

** ‘The case here described may be considered as an eztreme one ; 
but every person of common observation must recollect facts some- 
what analogous, which have fallen under his own notice. An 
anecdote which I heard, many years ago, of a late very eminent 
Judge, (Lord Mansfield,) has often recurred to my memory, 
while reflecting on these apparent inconsistencies of intellectual 
character. —A friend of his, who possessed excellent natural talents, 
but who had been prevented by his professional dytics as a naval 
officer, from bestowing on them all the cultivation of which they 
were susceptible, having been recently appointed to the govern- 
ment of Jamaica, happened to express some doubts of his com- 
petency to preside in the Court of Chancery. Lord Mansfield 
assured him, that he would find the difficulty uot 80 great as he 
apprehended. Trust (said he)- to your own good sense in pur- 
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suing your opinions, but beware of attempting to state the grounds 
of your judgments. The judgment will probably be nglit,—the 
argument will infallibly be wrong.” 


In the section on General Reasoning, Mr. Stewart enters 
st considerable length into the forig-agitated and puzzling 
question, retative, ta.what is -the object present to. the mind, 
when we employ abstract general terms. Qn this subject he 
coincides in opinion with Bishop Berkeley, . that. the , mind does 
not form general couceptions, but merely generalizes on. par- 
ticular cases, aud uses a sign or term expressive of the general 
properties of the’ class of things to which it ts applied’ We 
find it utterly impossible to held any other creed on this point of 
philosophical faith; and notwithstanding the respectable au- 
thority and ingenious arguments of Dr. Reid, we regard the con- 
troversy as fi tivly settled in favour of the Nominalists. The Con- 
ceptualists, indeed, argue strenuously, and with much appear- 
ance of reason, that a sign necessarily nmplies something siguified, 
and that terms expressive of general abstract qualities, must have 
ideas corresponding to these qualities. But, when we speak of 
man, in the most extended meaning of the word, as when we 
sty, man is mortal, have we any general abstract idea of man, 
‘separate and distinct from that of the individuals of the species ; 
or is the: term any thing more thav a’ word, applying to the 
whole human race, that which has been found true, in the case 
of every member of that extensive family? Language, im short, 
so fully discharges its office as an instrument. of thought, that tt 
not ovly enables us to ¢onvey to one another the result of obser- 

vations, and the conclusions of long trains of reflection and 
reasoning; but also, in some instances, seems to prove a sub- 
stitute for thought itself, or at least, to facilitate communication 
between mind and mind, on subjects where it is impossible to 
seize the fleeting object upon which the intellect is exercised. 
We must leave this chapter, however, to advance to the Third, 
which is devoted to the-consideration of the Aristotelian Logic. 
in a volume upon the reasoning powers of man, this piece of 
mechanism, at once so ancient and so celebrated, could not well 
have been passed ever ; and we must do the Author the justice to 
declare, that he entertains a very fair opinion as to the merits of 
the Inventor, aud a very just view relative to the use and value — 
of the Art. The honour of constructing this instrument for 
reasoning is, we believe, almost universally ascribed to Aristoile 
alone; and he has got credit with a large portion of the human 
race, duripg a period of time greater ‘than one-third of the age 
of our globe, for supplying them: with the means of per plexing 
one another, and of exercising their faculties without the a 
sibility 
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sibility of acquiring knowledge. Some doubts, however, have 
been suggested of late years, with respect to his exclusive right 
to the honour of invention; and it is thought, in consequence 
of the light recently thrown on the remains of ancient science, 
still existing in the East, that he borrowed the ground-work of 
his logic from a still more early school than the (Grecian. 


* Father Pons, a Jesuit missionary, was (I believe, says Mr. 
S.) the first person who communicated to the learned of Europe, 
the very interesting fact, that the ase of the Syllogism is, at this 
day, familiarly known to the Brahmins of India: but this informa- 
tion docs not seem to have attracted much attention in England, 
tid it was corroborated by the indisputable testimony of Sir Wil- 
lian’ Jones, in his third discourse to the Asiatic Society. In a 
subsequent discourse, Sir William mentions a tradition which pre- 
vailed, according to the well-informed author of the DABisTay, in 
the Pansaw and several other Persian provinces, that, among 
other Indian curiosities, which Callisthenes transmitted to his 
uncle, was a technical system of Logic, which the Brahmins had 
communicated to the inquisitive Greeks, and which the Mahom- 
medan writer supposes to have been the ground-work of the famous 
Aristotelian method. If this be true, (adds Sir William,) it is 
one of the most interesting facts that I have met with in Asia.”? 


Were we to form a judgment relative to the utility of the syl- 
logistic art, from the profound attention which was paid to it 
duriug the ages of the schoolinen, we should certainly rate it 
much too highly; for its value was contined to the supply of a 
few technical terms for expressing the nature and source of 
logical maccuracies, and of sophistical reasoning. It was of no 
use whatever for discovering truth, or for detecting error; but it 
enabled the logician to give names to the various slips or strata- 
gems of the professed debator; and to convict him secundum 
artem, of a departure from the formule of disputation. In fact, 
it was never intended for the discovery of truth or the furtherance 
of science, for its fundamental principle was to proceed on 
general propositions, which have their basis in the immutable 
aid eternal constitution of things, and to derive from these, par- 
ticular inferences and conclusions. Before, for example, we 
can prove syllogistically that Peter will die, we must assume the 
fact that all men will die; and Peter being a man, may be safely 
brought in for his share of mortality. Aristotle, however, had 
such a happy turn of wrapping gip his logical inanities in general 
and abstruse phraseology, and abstained so cautiously from fa- 
mikar and intelligible exawples, in all his syllogisms and demon- 
stratious, that he has had attributed to him the merit of thinking 
profoundly, when he merely amused his great mind with trifles ; 
aud uf constructing an organ of useful knowledge, when he only 
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produced a plaything for the stationary understandings of idle 
monks.—It is a common complaint among the admirers of 
Aristotle, that Lis works are fast falling into neglect, but we are 
inclined to agree with Mr. Stewart, in asserting that the number 
of those who rationally admire the Stagarite, was never so great 
as at the presefit moment. - In the same proportion in which his 
logic has lost its credit—and really how, in this age of en- 
tighte ned observation, could it possibly retain it ?—his Ethicy, 
his Politics, his Rhetoric, and his Natural History have risen in 
the public estimation. No similar triumph of genius is recorded 
iu the Aunals of Philosophy.—The logic of Bacon, however, 
which constitutes the subject of the Fourth chapter of the Protes- 
sor's volume, opens quite a different field to our view ;. and pre- 
sents to us the most extensive and richest prospects of improved 
science and sober argument, and holds out the most rational 
hope of cyrrying the knowledge and power of man into all the 
regions of the physical world. 

‘Tt i is a fact which deserves the utmost attention, that the pro- 
gress of the bhunran mind has been chiefly impeded by the very 
ineans which has been employed to accelerate its movements, 
and that no greater obstacle has ever been encountered in the 
paths of setence and literature, than the technical and mechani- 
cal inventions which, at various periods of human history, have 
been mtvoduced as organs for assisting and directing the under- 
standing and the taste. ‘The ancient rhetoricians banished from 
oratory and composition, every particle of simplicity and pathos ; 
and the syllogisue method of reasoning, so magnificent in its 
pretensions, bad no other effect than to cramp the intellectual 
powers, and to degrade argument into a play upou words, ot 
into the silliest sophisms. «The effect of tyranny in science, 
literature, and in eivil government, has uniformly been to overs 
govern, m the first place, by multiplying laws; and the conse- 
quence of such restriction being to destroy at once the power of 
judging and the mnalination Lu resist, it 3s necessary that some 
daving and able character shall spring up, before the natural 
rights aud authority of reason shal: be ‘vindicated and called into 
exercise. Such a character was Lord Verulum,—a man of: the 
most comprehensive and independent mind, competent to raise 
the humau intellect from the slavery of a long-established despo- 
tism, and to point out to it, from afar, the boundless regions of 
free and unshackled mquiry, in which it was permitted to secure 
for ityelf, not only an extensive power over all the elements of 
Nature, but also an acquisition of glory which no time cai 
tarnish or impair. Ele withdrew men from the study of frivolous 
rules to the exammation of nature; he exploded the use of gra- 
tulious hypothesis in the explanauon of physical preneine 
an 
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and taught philosophers to note these phenomena themselves ; 
to collect and classify them,—and thence gradually and patiently 
to ascend to the principle which constitutes their connection, and 
regulates their occurrence. ‘The ancients vainly employed them- 
selves in attempting to discover occult causes, and the essences 
of things ; whereas Bacon directed the student of Nature to her 
outward and visible operations, and thus to become acquainted 
with the comection and sequencies which subsist among the 
phenomena which meet his observation: “Man is, according to 
the Novum Organum, Nature minister et mterpres,” and in 
this office, ** tantum facit et intelligit quantum de nature ordme, 
ne vel'mente observaverit, nec amplius scit aut potest.” \ : 


“ According to this doctrine,’’*says Mr. Stewart, ‘the highest, 
or rather, the only proper object of Physics, is to ascertain those 
established conjunctions of successive events, which constitute the 
order of the Universe, to record the phenomena which it exhibits 
to our observations, or which it discloses to our experiments ;, and 
to refer these phenomena to their general laws. While we are apt 
to fancy therefore (agreeably, to popular conceptions and Jan- 
guage,) that we are investigating efficient causes, we are in-reality 
only generalizing effects; and when we advance from discovery to 
discovery, we do nothing more than resolve our former conclusions 
into others still more comprehensive. ‘It was thus that Galileo and 
Torricelli proceeded, in proving that terrestrial bodies gravitate to- 
wards the earth: and that the apparent levity of some of ‘them is 
merely owing to the greater: gravity of the atmosphere. In 
establishing this important conclusion, they only generalized the 
law of gravity, by reconciling with it a variety ef seeming concep- 
tions ; but they threw no light whatever on that mysterious pewer, 
in consequence of which, all these phenomena take place. | In like 
manner, when Newton showed that the same law. of gravity extends 
to the celestial spaces; and that the power. by which the moon and 
planets are retained in their orbits, is: precisely similar in its effects, 
to that which is manifested in the fall of a stone ;—he ieft the ef- 
ficient cause of gravity as much in the dark as ever, and only ge- 
neralized still farther the conelusions of his predecessors. It was, 
indeed, the most astonishing and sublime dlsctvery which occurs 
in the history of science :—a discovery not of less consequence in 
Natural Religion than in Natural Philosophy,—atid which at once 
demonstrated, (in direct epposition to the ancient systems,) that 
the phenomena exhibited by the heavenly bodies, are regulated by 
the same laws which fall under our observation on the surface of 
this globe. Still, however, it was not the discovery of an efficient 
Cause, but only the generalization of a fact.” | 


ref a 

Thus it is that man is merely the interpreter of Nature; he 
studies the mighty volume spread out before him; and by be- 
coming acquainted with the signs and tokens of ¢hange, he 
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learns to anticipate and predict relative to other physical events: 
and advancing from particular instances, he is enabled to proceed 
to more general truths, until, at length, he arrives at the dis- 
covery of those simple and universal laws which extend through- 
out the universe. ‘This method of prosecuting our inquiries is 
precisely that which every man adopts in the commen affairs of 
life; all our maxims and rules of couduct are the result ef ob- 
servation, and the terms iu which we propound them. are the 
mere condensed expression of the generalizing. prmeiple. Lord 
Bacon, therefore, by his new instrument for Hnproving science, 
did little more than destroy all other instruments, and bring men 
back to the natural use of their understandings: he saw the 
human race walking upon crutches, and he entreated them to use 
their feet: they were looking at nature through a coloured glass, 
and he begged of them to employ the naked eye. 

What Bacon did in the department of Physical science, Reid 
did in Metaphysics and the philosophy of mind. He induced 
men to study their nitellectnal and moral faculties, not in the 
theories of mgenious writers, but in the operations of these 
faculties themselves ; either as they are recorded by conscious- 
ness, or reviewed by memory and reflection. There is, how- 
ever, this great difference between natural science and the philo- 
sophy of mind, that while the former depends altogether for its 
practical utility upon the method which is pursued in investi- 
gating Jts principles, the hatter is equally useful in directing the 
affairs of hfe, when it is founded on correct metaphysical views, 
and when it is founded in error. The theory of Hartley, for 
example, with his mechamcal system of vibrations and vibra- 
tiuncles, not only explained the phenomena of mind as satisfac- 
torily, at least, as the ideal dectrmes of Des Cartes ; but, what 
is of more consequence, it suggested numerous rules for the 
conduct of education, and for the government of the heart, un- 
mediately and directly founded upon its theoretical principles. 
In fact, as far as we regard practical rules of conduct, and even 
the leading views of Natural Religion, the inductive logic, 26 
applied to the human mind, has really conferred no very signal 
advantages upon seciety: for the wisdom and goodness of 
Heaven have so ordered matters, that the laws of our nature, 
upon which depend,our coneeptions of right and wrong, and the 
adaptation of means to ends, are not deeply concealed in our 
constitution, We believe, indeed, that the whole doctrine of 
association, with that of habit, and of those principles of action 
which, in the nomenclature of the Scottish philosophy, are de 
nominated mechanical, is more consistently explamed upon the 
theory to which we have just alluded, than upon any other au- 
cient or modern: and there can be very little doubt, that pee 
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hints to the teacher, and more. lessons for the growth and regu- 
lation of the active powers, have been drawn from Hartley’s 
book on Man, than from any other speculations whatsoever, 
Nor is this at all surprismg when we call to mind, that the theory 
was constructed to apply to facts which were vot to be disputed ; 
and to apply, in such a way, as to comcide with them, and ac- 
count, if possible, for all the concomitant phenomena: for 
which reason, the deductions of the theorist were never per-- 
mitted to interfere with the maxims of active life, or to disturb 
te rules of the practical moralist; but on the contrery, were 
to be rejected in every case, on which they did not diffuse ad- 
ditional light, or explain in complete harmony with the system 
at large. ‘The face of matter changes, however, when we turn 
to physical investigations; for in this case, we are in search of 
facts upon which to found practical rules, and to enlarge that 
power we possess over nature, and which depends entirely upon 
the knowledge which we gain of her operations. [rom the dis- 
coveries of the astronomer, the chemist, and the mineralogist, 
we at once improve the arts Which minister to our dignity and 
comfort; and acquire new means of pushing, farther and 
farther, our researches into the various regigns of inanimate 
matter: and it follows, of course, that a wrong method of pro- 
secuting such inquiries will impede, not only the progress of 
physical knowledge, but also the application and economical 
purposes of the various laws or facts which such knowledge con- 
stantly supplies. Before the days ef Bacon, natural science 
had made no adyances commensurate to the labour and expenses 
with which men had attempted to culuvate it; and the thousand 
arts by which, in these times, human life is refed, and human 
genius expanded, were ejther wholly unknown or imperfectly 
understood. In short, physical science is closely connected 
with our success, in almost all the pursuits of life, in sailing, 
ploughing, enriching our soil, extracting our ores, fighting our 
battles, ascending up into the atmosphere, and in going down 
to the bottom of the sea: and the greater progress we make in 
the philosophy of body, the greater power shall we require over 
the earth and the air, and the more readily shall we turn to our 
service every energy and quality that belongs to matter. 

‘To secure this success, it was only necessary to point out the 
proper method of studying nature ; and as a brilliant commentary, 
aud illustration of Bacon’s logic, there soon followed the as- 
tanishing discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton. But there will never 
be a Newton in the philosophy of mind. Experiment cannot 
be applied to ascertaim the convection which subsists between 
the sentient principle within, and tke material world without ; 
aud till this shall be accomplished, we can only collect . few 
acts, 
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facts, and repeat a few conjectures as to sensation, memory, and 
judgment; note varieties in mental endowment, give rules for 
improving certain properties of the understanding, trace the his- 
tory of our ideas a little way back, and dispute about all the 
rest. It may be said, that in natural philosophy we do nothing 
more than collect facts, and generalize them, until we ascend 
to the law or rule which is observed in their production. ‘This 
is granted ; but let it be remeinbered that, having attained to the 
knowledge of the laws.which regulate the conjunction or succes. 
sion of physical events, we have got possession of a standard, 
and guide to aid us in our future inquiries; and by having the 
subject of our researches constantly m our power, and open to 
every imaginable process of experiment, every allamment we 
make is only the prelude to a greater; thus is realized the re- 
mark of Bacon, “ that every accession a man mikes to his 
knowledge, is also an accession to his power, and extends the 
limits of his empire over the world which he inhabits.” But 
all the facts which can be collected relative to our mental powers, 
amd their operations have been collected long ago: all, therefore, 
that remains for the modern pneumatologist, is to construct a 
more correct nomenclature, and, if possible, to reduce the num- 
ber of origmal principles. We have already observed, that the 
practical rules, for training and forming the youthtul mind, were 
as likely to be suggested by a false theory as by a true one;. for 
both the theory and the rules derived from it, were subsequent 
to'a prolonged experience, upon which the practice of educa- 
tion would be already founded. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our highest satisfac- 
tion at finding so much piety and benevolence of heart, im every 
part of My. Stewart’s volumes ; and when we coutrast the lofty 
and elegant language iv which he pays his homage to virtue aud 
religion, with the shallow and contemptible philosophism of the 
mmaterialists of France, we ave induced to congratulate the youth 
of this country im finding a teacher at once so sate and en- 
lightened. We were particularly pleased with his remarks on 
tinal causes, to which he was naturally led by the undue authority 
and cireulation which an apothegm of Lord Bacou’s has acquired 
on the Continent, that Causarum finalium inquisitio  sterilis est, 
tunquam virgo Deo consecrata, nihil parit. 


“« Whether Bacon’s contempt,”’ says he, “for the final causes 
of the Aristotelians, has not carried him into an extreme, in re- 
commending the total exclusion of them from physics, is a very dif- 
ferent, question and a question of much importance in the inductive 
logic. My own opinion is, that his views, in this point, if considered 
as applicable to the present state of experimental science, are eX- 
tremely limited and erroneous. Perhaps at the time when he 
wrote, 
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wrote, such an exclusion may have appeared necessary, as the 
only etiectual antidote against the errors which then infected every 
branch of philosophy ; but granting this to be true, no good reason 
can be given for continuing the same language, at a period, when 
the proper object of physics is too well understood, to render it pos- 
sible for the investigation of final causes, to lead astray the most 
fanciful theorist. In consequence of the vague and common-place 
declamation against final causes, senctioned’ (as has been absurdly 
supposed,) by those detached expressions of Bacon, it has, for 
many years past, become fashionable to omit the consideration of 
them entirely, as inconsistent with the acknowledged rules of 
sound philosophizing,—a caution, (it may be: remarked by the 
way,) which is most scrupulously observed by those writers, who 
ure most forward to censure every apparent anomaly or disorder 
in the economy of the Universe. The effect of this has been, to 
divest the study of nature of its most attractive charms, and to 
sacrifice to a false idea of logical rigour, all the moral impressions 
and pleasures which physical knowledge is fitted to yield.” 


As to the manner in which this portion of Mr. S.’s work is 
executed, we refrain from saying much; both because it is only 
one volume out of three or four, and also because the Authors 
character, as a good writer, has been long established. We 
must observe, however, that there is a diffuseness and want of 
counection, here and there, which makes it extremely difficult 
to follow the train of reasoning; and, perhaps, it might be 
added, there is a little egotism, and what Mrs. Hamilton calls, 
“ magnifying the idea of self,” which would be as well left out. 
The quotations from other writers, too, are more numerous 
than was absolutely requisite, and the great variety of notes 
comes in upon us, now and then, to perplex, rather than to 
lustrate. ‘The volume, besides, is too expensive; but as Mr. 
Constable does not also profess that his object was to assist young 
students, and has no share whatever in the benevolence of the 
preface, we must drop this topic as not quite relevant. 
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Arr. UL. Quarrels of Authors; or, some Memoirs for our 
faterary History, including Specimens of Controversy to the 
Reign of Elizabeth. By the Author of Calamities of 
duihors. Svo. S Vols. Murray. 1814. 


ry 

THE Quarrels of Authors are a subject of melancholy con- 
templation to those who are in the habit of comparing man as 
be is with man as he ought to be, and who, remembering what 
they learned at school— 

“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 

~~ Emollit mores’ 
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naturally enough expect to find a double portion of the softening 
influence of letters on those, whose lives are devoted to them, 
aid who have attamed to such superfluity of mental wealth as 
to begin dealmg it out to others. But the adage says, “ didi- 
cisse,” not  docuisse ;” it speaks not of the confident teacher, 
but of the lumble disciple; and “ mores means manners as 
well as character, and ought to be so rendered ; for the polish 
given by improvement merely intellectual is but ‘skin-de ep, and 
every passion has power to irritate and discompose it ; religious 
charity alone can so purify the soul's blood, as to make its com- 
plexion always clear. 

‘his may seem too solemn an allusion to come before any 
thing so volatile and amusing as the title-page of this book ap- 
pears to indicate: but we “hope that it is im strict agreement 
with Mr. D'Israelis’ very laudable intention. 


** Should these volumes,” says he, “ disappoint the hopes of 
those, who would consider the Quarrels of Authors as objects for 
their mirth or their contempt, this must not be regretted. When- 
ever passages of this description occur, they are not designed to 
wound the literary character, but to chasten it, by exposing the 
secret arts of calumny, the malignity of witty ridicule, and the 
evil prepossessions of unjust hatreds.” 


In the prosecution of this good oni; and in some measure 
also, we suspect, with the secondary purpose of filling out 
three octavo volumes, Mr. D'lsraeli has selected various anec- 
dotes, and decorated them with his own observations, inverting, 
we know not why, the order of time. 

The first name on his list is but too closely associated with 
the reflecuon ventured above. ‘To think or write of Warburton 
fills us with pride and regret: when we remember his zeal, his 
learning, his brilliant and unwearied imagination, we are tempted 
to cry out, 


“© If to his share some Axuthor’s Quarrels fall, 
Look o’er one page, and you'll forget them all :”” 


but we shudder at his pride, and dogmatism, and contemptuous 
impatience of opposition, and could wish half his gemus exe 
charged for a spirit’ better fitted ‘to his high calling in the 
Crurch. He was of a character to suffer uch’ from trends as 
wel! as foes: nor was his lawless and wimerciful vehemence in 
ridicule and invective more certain to make his opponents ene- 

mies and his enemies bitter haters, than the blind worship, which 
he exacted of his partizans, was to Icad them into some fond 
display of their favourite’s weaknesses, by them dotingly mis- 
taken for perfections. No praise would coutent hiya which = 
bn 
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not seem to flow from a mind quite benumbed with admiration : 
the judicious and discriminating compliment, the panegyrick 
which seeks to improve as well as to delight, he looked on as 
affronts *, and sought not to inspirit his inferiors with emulation, 
but to stiffen them into stony wonder ; little thinking that be 
was killing his future fame by too much kindness, and forgetting 
that av unreasoning admirer is not very likely to prove a discreet 
advocate. We have often thought, in turnmg over his published 
correspondence of Falstaft’s pitiable case—“ Call you this back- 
ing of yourfriends? a plague of such backing.” ‘The best and 
greatest of human beings has failings in his public character’ to 
be overlooked: but let them ever be set forth in the spirit of 
sober pity and ingenuous regret: let those pages be marked with 
the lhumility of ‘a Christian, and the charity of a friend: the 
failings of such a man are a sacred deposit for the correction of 
erring genius in all times, well entrusted with a Walton or a 
Boswell, but better jost than committed to the blind partiality 
of a Hurd, to be imcaytiously avowed and commented on ag 
virtues, till his most zealous admirers are well-nigh at a stand to 
know which is meant, ridicule or respect. In Polybius’ time 
it was a new invention in calumny, ‘tp praise m the wrong 
place-+. Doubtless it hath been since nearly worn out with re. 
petition: but a more complete instance of the effect without the 
iutention, not all the Testimoma Anthorum of Gottingen and 
Leipsic, nor all the laudatory prefaces and magazine biography 
of this tattling, puffing, charactermongering age will easily 
afford. 

Not that we are believers in the virulent scandal which has 
been so industriously promulgated against these two learned 
friends, partly, we suspect, because instead of shivering in Par- 
nassian rags, they were each well clad in lawn. For the learn- 
ing, and even the integrity, as far as intention was concerned, of 
Bp. Hurd, we have the highest respect, we accuse the bi- 
ogtapher of nothing worse than indiscreet and bigotted attach. 
ment: we see in Warburton’s errors nothing which may not 
rationally enough be laid to the account of a violent.and ill-dis- 
ciplined temper ; no sigus of secret infidelity, no deliberate con- 





* « Compare Jolnson’s temperate censure of Warburton in the 
preface to Shakespeare. and his candid character of the same in 
the Life of Pope, with Warburton’s insolent language. “ Of this 
Johnson, you and I, I believe, think much alike.” (Letters, p. 
368,) and the absurd and conceited invective at the bottom of the 
same page.” 

+ K aise yee On Tbs ou Fas sYonlas tess dsalor.ns, ro wn Viyorlas, aan 
iPansilas Avuwvertass Lib. iv. c. 87. Ea 
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spiracies to deceive, such as Mr. D'Isracli jmagines: who 
shews on this subject much of that self-importance and fonduess 
for mystery, which those persons, who make it their business to 
stick old pamphlets mto new books, are apt to contract. Thus 
we find him talking big about “ a secret principle,” which he 
supposes to have been systematically chosen by Warburton to 
guide him in his hterary ¢ career, and in pursuit of which he pours 
his “ rivulet of text,” swiftly purling im a round through many 
an expanded “ meadow of margin.” It is somewhat disappoint- 
img to find that the mystery ‘thus ma: guificently announced, is 
nothing more than that Warburton had a strong tendency to 
paradox, and that “ what he could not discover, he conjectured 
and asserted :” which might be a secict to those who never heard 
of him. But why must we suppose that he did this coolly 
and designedly, chusing it as the likeliest way to fame and for- 
tune; and not rather that he obeyed tis natural impulse toward 
novelty? conscious of his power on the wing, and secure of 
soaring out of the common track, he did not enough consider 
what direction he took. And though as a controversialist 
nothing can excuse his failings in respect of charity, delicacy, 
and humility, there are some circumstances which may be ad- 
mitted as palliatives of them by those, who are fearful of fall- 
ing into the like. His jawyer’s educaion, which furnished 
Lowth with so titer a retort, was probably a great misfortune 
tou him; fas controversial blade would not have. been less keen, 
and it would have been of brighter polish and more gracetully 
wielded, if be had learned the use of it at either of our univer- 
sities, exeellent schools for courteous rebuke, and. dissension 
without bitterness. He had also the great misfortune, early 
in his ecarecr, of falling among the heroes of the Duneiad, 
and $0 » learning to consider hunself as “ the first in the com- 
pany.” And ‘that eager and exclusive course of study, which 
Hurd describes in the following passage, was ill calculated to 
— the prevailing distempers of his mind. 


They who are unacquainted with the enthusiasm which true 
genius inspires, will hardly conceive the possibility of that intense 
2 pplication, with which Mr. Warburton pursued his studies in that 
retirement. Impaticnt of any interruptions, he spent the whole of 
his time that could be spared trom the duties of his parish, in reading 
and writing. Elis constitution was strong, and his tenypesance extreme. 
So that he needed no exercise but that of walking, and a change 
of reading, or study, was his only amusement. His mother and 
sisters, who live d with him, and were apprehensive of the hurt he 
might ‘do himse]i by this continued industry, would invite them- 
selves to drink coffee with him in his study after dinner, and con- 
trive to Jengthen their stay with him as much as they could. But 
whep 
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when they had retired, they saw no more of him that evening, and 
his sister, Mrs. Frances Warburton, told me, that he usually sate 
up a great part of the night.”” Account of Warburton’s Life, 


p. 11. 


There is something noble and animating in this enthusiastic 
spirit of research, which every scholar has felt : especially when 
we consider that it was not m Warburton, as in most of those 
who are self-devoted to study, limited to one favourite pursuit, 
but took in all the branches of the science of mind. Yet to 
condemn one’s self to utter banishment from domestic delights, 
to forego the social fireside, the cheerful ramble, and all the en- 
deariug familiarities and sweet counsel, which they take together, 
who walk in their household as kindred and companions; this is 
to pay more for knowledge, however high and perfect, than it 
can possibly be worth, and to throw away unimproved those op- 
portunities which are afforded for the exercise of the sweetest and 
most Christian qualities of the human mind. Let our affections 
be ever so sound at the root, they want intercourse and that 
constant exchange of kind offices, which is the best part of the 
life of love, ere they can blossom regularly and bring forth fruit 
in their due season: but so fostered, how genial is their infla- 
ence! they diffuse the kindly refreshment and sweet fragrance of 
charity over all our dealings ; they furnish objects at home more 
iuteresting a thousand times, and more certain to reward the in- 
terest we take in them, than the proudest hope that ever visited 
the solitary student, or held the eyes of genius waking: by them 
as instruments 1s graciously vouchsafed that peace, which passeth 
all understanding, which longs to diffuse itself, and to make all 
mankind as happy as it doth him who possesses it: and then he 
returns to his book or his pen with a new and sanctified spirit, a 
spirit purged of ambition and vanity: and though the issues of 
his labour taste of nothing new or admirable, it hurts not his 
pride so much as it rejoices his conscience humbly to feel and 
acknowledge in them the overflowings of an honest and good 
heart. To him it signifies little what malignant spirits are abroad, 
or how the envious may trouble his literary fame: his heart 1s 
at home, among: those whose good opinion he knows he shall 
not lose for blunders in composition, or mistakes in theory: and 
if for the truth’s sake he fiud it needful to enter into controversy, 
his shafts are discreetly dealt, and without venom: he reproves 
with mildness, he conciliates with dignity, or he remonstrates 
with fervour; how aud when to do each, the little world within 
his own family teaches by abundant experience. What a grace 
and glory strong affections of kindred pour around the head of 


the sage and the scholar, is brightly shewn in the life and i 
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of Boyle: who in sickness, in study, in amusement, m1 reflec- 
tiou, whether he wrote, or prayed, or speculated, whether he 
searched through nature for man’s temporal good, or in Scrip- 
ture for his everlasting happiness, had his noble-miuded aud 
aifectionate sister in all his thoughts. ‘That Warburton pos- 
sessed such feelings we have reason to believe, from traditional 
accounts, and the tone in which he writes of his relations: had 
he given them larger room in his mind and time, he would per- 
kaps have left a few more books unread, or unwritten, but he 
would, we firmly believe, have been a more amiable, and a hap- 
pier man than he was. 

For the rest, we do not think that Mr. D'Israehi has judged 
worthily of the sounduess of his philosophy, or the beneticial 
tendency ef his works. Indeed the following quotation, taken 
along with the reference at the bottom of it, anght perhaps jus- 
tify a suspicion, that the author has never read, or never under- 
stood, the treatise to which at refers, 


* The first step the giant took shewed the mightiness of his 
stride. His first great work was the famous ‘ Alliance between 
Church and State.’ It surprised the world, who (which) saw fhe 
most important subject depending on a mere carious argument, 
which, like all political theories, was liable to be overthrown by 
smother set of writers. ‘The term * AHiance seemed also to infer 
that the Church was an independent power, forming a contract 
with the State, not acknowledging that it is only an integral part, 
like that of the Army or the Navy*, W arburton, who had studied 
Hobbes, had not probably decided, at that time, on the principle 
of ecclesiastical power; whether it was paramount by its divine 
origin, as one party asserted ; or, as the new philosophers, Hobbes, 
Selden, and others, on that the spiritual was secondary ta 
the civil power.” P. 5 

We do not know tk is meant by War burton’ s “ not having 
decided on the principles of ecclesiastical power,” which he has, 
clearly enough to our understanding, referred to the will of God as 
made known by Nature and by Revelation: nor how the dif- 
ference between soul and body, on which his whole theory is 
grounded, can be considered as “a mere curious argument.” 
On second thoughts, it would not perhaps be wonderful if the 
same process of intellectual levelling, which discovered that all 
political theories are alike false, and that the Church, the Army 
and Navy are alike “ only integral parts of the State,” should 
have aided our author in his: metaphysical studies also, and 

taught him the extreme futility of that nice, subtle, scholastic 





* Monthly Review, yol. xvi, p. 324. 
distine- 
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distinction, which some reasoners are for making, between 
mind and matter. For ourselves, our regret at not being able 
to follow these sublime flights of thought is in some sort abated, 
by finding that this same “ curious” argument had ‘imposed on 
Horsley also, who has pronounced the Alliance of Church and 
State to be “* one of the finest specimens, that are to be found 
perhaps in any language, of scientific reasoning applied to a 
political subject.” 

In passing from Warburton to: Pope, from theological to cri- 
tical controversy, Mr. D’Israeli enters into his proper region, 
that of anecdote, and becomes a pleasanter and wore edifying 
companion. ‘That most irritable of the genus irritabile stands 
him in great stead, furnishing no less than five sections of his 
book: which profess to relate respectively his “ Miscellaneous 
Quarrels” (quaint enough) his disputes with Curll and Cibber, 
his breach with Addison, and his Posthumous Quarrel” with 
Bolingbroke about the Patriot King. This part of the book 
may be regarded as an appendix to Jolimson’s Life’of Pope: it 
contains not many new facts, but amplifies and illustrates what 
we knew before. Strong circumstantial evidence is adduced in 
contirmation of Johnson's opinion, that the surreptitious edition 
of the Poet's letters was a trick of his own for fame. No new 
light, that we are aware of, is thrown on the dispute with Ad- 
dison. Bat the character of Colley Cibber is warmly and in 
some respects plausibly advocated. ‘The sneers on his dullness 
indeed are abundautly retuted by the Careless Husband, a play 
which to dexterous machinery and easy humour, adds higher 
merits, and less to be looked for in that age of witty ribaldry : 
it sends us away interested on the side of the domestic virtues, 
His vanity and effrontery seem to have been exaggerated.. In 
his old age he published a character of himself, of which Mr. 
D'Israeli gives some amusing specimens. 


“ This boy of seventy odd, (for such he was when he wrote the 
Fyotist,) unfelds his character by many lively personal touches. 
He declares he could not have ‘ given the world so finished a 
coxcomb as Lord Foppington, if he had not found a good deal of 
the same stuff in himself to make him with.’ He addresses ‘ A 
Postscript, to those unfortunate readers and writers who may not 
have more sense than the author;’ and he closes, in all the full- 
ness of his spirit, with a piece of consolation for those who are so 
cruelly attacked hy superior genius. 

“ Let us then, Gentlemen, who have the misfortune to lie thus 
at the mercy of those whose natural parts happen to be stronger 
than our own; let us, I say, make the most of our sterility! Let 
us double and treble the ranks of our thickness, that we may form 
an impregnable phalanx and stand every way in front to the 
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enemy; or, would you still be liable to less hazard; lay but your- 
selves down, as I do, flat and quiet upon your faces, when Pride, 
Malice, Envy, Wi it, or Prejudice, let fly their formidable shot at 
rou, what odds is it they don’t all whistle over your head ?—Who 
nows but by this our supine, or rather prone serenity, their dis- 
appointed valour may become their own vexation? Or let us yet, 
at worst, but solidly stand our ground, like so many defensive 
stone posts, and we may defy the proudest Jehu of them all to 
drive over us. Thus, gentlemen, you see that insensibility is not 
without its comforts, and as I give you no worse advice than I 
have taken myself, and found my account in, T hope you will have 
the hardness to follow it, for your own good and the glory of 
Your impenetrable humble servant, 
©. Cc.” 


Whatever we may jadge of the dignity of “ Cibberian forehead,” 
its smoothness under msult is certamly most enviable: and, it 
may be, the triumphant satirist would have been no loser m temper 
and comfort af he had taken a few lessons in the difficult art of be- 
ing laughed at from the good-humoured object of his invective. 

In the note to p. 270, we have some interesting matter con- 
cerning Bolingbroke’s quarrel with the memory of Pope. 


* The Essay on Man had been refermed by the subtile aid of 
Warburton, in opposition to the objectionable principles: which 
Bolingbroke had imfused into Pope's system of philosophy : this, 
no doubt, had vexed Bolingbroke. But another circumstance 
eccurred of a more m: srtitying nature. When Pope, one day, 
shewed Warburton Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of 
History, printed, but not published, and concealing: the name of 
the author, Warburton not only made several very free strictures 
on that work, but partic ularly attacked a digression concerning 
the authenticity of the Old Testament. Pope requested ‘him to 
write his remarks dewn as they had occurred, which he instantly 
did, and Pope was so satisfied with them, that he crossed out the 
digression in the printed book, and sent the animadversions to 
Lord Bolingbroke, then at Paris. The style of the great dogs 
matist, Davee out in heat, must no doubt have contained many 
fiery particles, all which fell into the most inflammable of minds: 
Pope soon discovered (that) his officiousness was received with 
indignation. Yet when Bolingbroke afterwards met Warburton, 
he dissimulated: he used the language of compliment, but in a 
tone which claimed homage. The two most arrogant geniuses who 
ever lived, in vain exacted submission from each other: they could 
allow of no divided empire, and they were born te hate each 
other. Bolingbroke suppressed his sere feelings, for at that very 
time he was employed in collecting matter to refute the objections : 
treasuring up his secret vengeance against Pope and Warburton, 
which he threw out immediately on the death of Pope. I collect 
these particulars from Ruffhead, who wrote under the eye of War- 
burton ; 
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burton; so that whenever, in that volume, Warburton’s name is 
introduced, it must be considered as coming from himself. 

‘The reasonings of Bolingbroke appear, at times, to have dis- 
turbed the religious faith of our poet, and he owed much to War- 
burton, in having that faith confirmed.—On the belief of a future 
state, Pope seems, often to have meditated with great anxiety ; 
and an anecdote is recorded of his latest > which shews how 
strongly that important belief affected him. <A day or two before 
his death, he was at times delirious; and about four o’clock in the 
morning he rese from bed, and went to the library, where a friend, 
who was watching him, found him busily writing. He persuaded 
him to desist, aud withdrew the paper he had written. The sub- 
ject of the thoughts of the delirious poet was a new theory on the 
Immortality of the Soul, in which he distinguished between those 
material objects which tended to strengthen his conviction, and 
those which weakened it. The paper which contained these dis- 
ordered thoughts was shewn to Warburton, and surely has been 
preserved,” 


We are next presented with some remarks on the contro- 
versies ea the Roval Seciety was engaged in its infancy; 
“ fly, as it appears, for the sake of introducing a character 

Dr. Hunky Stubbe, one of Mr. D'Israeli’s neglected fa- 
lane; who wrote against the new corporation on grounds 
which they probably were not prepared to expect; he accused 
them of mtending to overthrew Church and State, by drawing 
off people’s minds from political matters to problems and theo- 
rems, and experiments with the air-pump, Some of his argu- 
ments are more rational, and may be of use even in these ene 
lightened times “ correct certain Scottish notions of utility. 


‘ That art of reasoning by which the prudent are discriminated 
fools, which methodiscth and facilitates our discourses, which in- 
forms us of the validity of consequences and the probability of 
arguments, and manifests the fallacies of impostors; that art 
which gives life to solid eloquence, and which renders statesmen, 
divines, » iphysiclind. and lawyers, accomplished ; how is this cried 
down and vilified, by the ignoramuses of these days! What con- 
te ~< is there raised upon the disputative ethics of Aristotle and 
the Stoies! and those moral instructions, which have produced 
the Alex anders and the Ptolemies, the Pompeys and the Ciceros, 
are now slighted in comparison of day- labouring. * Cited from 
Stubbe’s Preface to “ L egends no Histories,” in vol. ii. p. 64. 


The account of the famous controversy about Phalaris is 
candidly given, and‘ shews due deference for the mighty name 
of Bentley. It is ascribed in a great measure to the jealousy of 
Aldrich, who could not éndure the superiority of the Cambridge 

9) critic. 
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eritic. “There ouglit to be more evidence to justify this asser- 
tion: we have here only a surmise of Rymer's for it: for 
Aldrich is not mentioned m that letter of Warburton’s, ov 
which our author principally telies for the secret history of the 
controversy. 

The most extraordinary tale, perbaps, in the three volumes, 
is that of D’Avenant, who was frightened oft of finishing his 
hieroick poem by the obstreperous laughter of a club of epr 
grammatiote, who could not endure any thing #0 serious, He 
is to us the most interesting of all Mr. D'Lerach’s heroes; but 
we are not sure that we do not admie him for his prose more 
than for bis verse: doubly eloquent by nature and by muxtor- 
tune, this he pours lumecell out to a generation of courtiers and 
entices which knew not how to value him. 


“ Ile who writes an heroick poem, leaves an estate entailed, 
and he gives a greater gift to posterity than to the present age: 
for a publick benefit is best measured in the number of receivers; 
and our contempuraries are but few, when reckoned with thove 
who shall succeed. If thou art a malicious reader, thou wilt re- 
number my preface boldly confessed, that a main motive to the 
undertaking was a desire of fame; and thou maycst likewise say, 
J may very possibly not live to enjoy it. Truly, I have some 
years ago cousidercd that Fame, like Tine, only gets a reverence 
by long running, and that, like a river, ‘tis narrowest where ‘tis 
bred, and broadest afar off, 

* If thou, reader, urt one of those who have been warmed with 
poetic fire, | reverence thee a» my judge; and whilst others tax 
me with vanity, L appeal to thy conscience, whether it be more 
than such a necessary assurance as thou bast made to thyself in 
bike undertakings ? lor when | observe that writers have many 
enemies, such inward aseurance, methinks, resembles much that 
forward confidence in men of arine, which makes thera proceed in 
great eyterprize; since the right examination of abilities begins 
with exquiring whether we doultt ourselves.” And again. “ Nor 
could | sit idle, and sigh with euch as mourn to hear the drum; 
tor if the age be not quict enough to be taught virtue @ pleasant 
way, the next may be at leisure: nor could Ut (like men that 
have ate slept till they ure old in dark cities) think war a no- 


velty.”” ol. ti. p. 227. 


it was great pity that one, who knew so well how to estimate 
his debt to posterity, should ly nny tear of present maliguity or 
ridicule have been lindered from discharging ut. Our age hath 
lthewise suffered from unadvired and malicious criticism: we all 
know what bowed the high spuit of Kirke White to immature 
despondency, aud ib we ure uot mistaken, the truest poet now 
living hus too Jong becn a recluse through dread of encounter- 


ing 
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ing the sneering spectre, that haunts all writers not jet in 
fashion, 
“ Grinning horribly a ghastly smile.” 


That the author of Leviathan, who held all mankind to be by 
nature at war with each other, should have exeniplificd his own 
doctrine by dealmg largely in literary quarrels, it 16 no more 
than might be expected. Hobbes hath usually been looked 
upon as a counterpart of Hume, as one of those anomalous 
beings, who from pride, habit, or constitutional hardness against 
temptation, have contrived to reconcile professed atheism with 
virtuous, or at least decorous conduct. Our author denies that 
he was an atheimt, but he has not made out a very strong case. 
Whichever way such questions are decided, we do not think the 
world much tuterested about them. If religion were defended 
asa human invention for the benefit of socicty, it would be a 
triumph for its adversarics to shew that men’s oatward behaviour 
might be just as decent, and civil life go on just as peaceably, 
without 1. ~=But as long as it 1s maintained to be a necessary 
duty, arising Out of our relation to the Supreme Being, a whole 
Liopia of atheists, if such a thing were possible, would furnish 
no presumption against it, unless together with their earthly per- 
fectibility they had devised some specitic for immortality also. 

Not content with political and religious disputation, Hobbes 
tried his hand, late im life, ata mathematical paradox or two, 
assured the world that he had squared the circle, and vented cer- 
tain doctrines contradictory to those prefixed to the first book of 
Kuchd. Wallis, whom the rebels had made professor of geo- 
metry at Oxford, rejoiced in the opportunity of chastising 50 
warm a foe of republicaniym, and several diecourteous pamphlets 
were interchanged, Hobbes maintaining the advantage throughout 
in quaint dignity of manner, Wallis of course in sound reasoning 
ond knowledge of the subject,” Hobbes is not the only philoso- 
pher, who, weaving subtile objections to the received lowic of 
the mathematics, hath been caught in his own cobweb. Bishop 
Berkeley, im his Analyst, attacked the doctrine of fluxions with 
amilar success as a reasoner, but with tenfold more taste and 
humour as a writer. He had the fortune to be encountered at 
first by nen greatly his inferiors, and his triumph over them, 
though in a bad cause, is complete. Vor keen and polished 
mrcasm, enchanting elegance of style, and a quickness of retort 
characteristic of his nation, perhaps nothing ever exceeded his 
two pamphlets in support of the Analyst, the one entitled, “ A 
Defence of freethinkmy in Mathematics,” the other, “ Reasons 
for not replying to Mr. Walton’s full Answer,” &c. wherein he 
makes even metaphysical mathematics entertaining, and strews 
lus very diagrams with flowers. 

: Dd What 
VOL. i, OCTOBER, 14914. 
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What follows of Mr. D'Israeli’s work is taken ap with speci. 
meus of controversy in the reign of Elizabeth. Jonson and 
Decker figure first in this gladiatorial shew : the former was the 
aggressor, m the dramatic satire entitled “ the Poetaster, 
wherein Decker (or Marston) was represented as Crispimus, and. 
Ben himself as Horace. By the bye, this master of the “ learned 
sock” seems to have been the inventor of what bis critical name- 
sake, mn the Life of Pope, calls “ a kind of middle composition 
between translation and original design,” the adaptation of the 
ancient satires to modern facts and characters. ‘This had escaped 
Dr. Johuson’s notice, for he recollected no imstance more ancient 
than Oldham and Rochester. 

After some genealogical aud heraldic warfare between Camden 
and one of Ins fellows im the College of Arms, we come to a 
curious aceount of the puritanical lampoons, published under the 
pames of Martin Marprelate aud his family, but attributed to 
Cartwright, and other non-conformist ministers, who farnished 
humour and abuse in the cause for which ‘Travers was spending 
his learning and sophistry im vain against Hooker, 

‘These specimens of foul- mouthed polemics naturally lead one 
to remark, that in whatever respects we may bave degenerated 
from our forelathers, we have certainly learned a gentler and 
more becoming tone in coutroversy. In proportion as a writer 
now imdulges m personality, he is considered as weakening his 
argument; his reasonings need not be clenched, as for meily, 
with coarse abusive imagery, ere they can take hold of men’s 
minds: malice commouly vents itself in irony and allusion, and 
we often find the combatants tempering their blows, even when 
they have their adversary most at an advantage, and hating, ac- 
cording to the Greek adage, as if they should hereafter be friends. 
Some part of this change is, no doubt, owing to the increased 
polish of those who rm ad, and some may be an effect (as there is 
no evil without its good) of the fashionable indifference concern- 
ing many important subjects, into which our ancestors entered 
with too much vehemence : as their abhorrence of falsehood led 
them into anger and abuse, so our carelessness about truth begets 
a sort of spurious charitableness. Likewise we are vain enouglt 
to regard the establishment of reviews as being useful in this re- 
spect: their censure is like imasquerade raillery, more easily 
taken because it is foreseen and anonymous: and in the preseut 
state of their politics there is this peculiar advantage, that he 
who. is attacked in one journal may reasonably presume on the 
favour of another, and so the temptation to reply and rejoiuder, 
which commonly turn out to be so many distillations and refie- 
ments of gall, is in a great measure taken away. We trust that 
our readers will excuse this digression, considering how strongly 

we 
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we were tempted to it by the rare opportunity of hitching in a 
compliment to ourselves. 

We have mentioned the principal subjects of these volumes in 
the author’s own desultory order: he professes ouly memoir- 
writing, and in that, strictness of method is needless and unat- 
tainable. But perspicuity is a most essential quality, and one in 
which Mr. D'lsraeli is often deficient. ‘This is owing partly to 
the awkward and ungainly maneeuvre of stating his opmions it 
a wordy text, and the facts on which they are grounded iu notes 
at the bottom of the page; so that we are doomed either to read 
the sentence without uaderstanding it, or break off in the midst 
at a reference to a note of five or six pages, which again is en- 
cumbered with parentheses, quotations, and iilustrations more 
than enough. Mir. D'Israeli speaks in his Preface of note-writ- 
ing as one ‘of the advantages which modern readers enjoy above 
the ancients ; Lis own, perhaps, will hesitate before they agree 
with him. 

Neither is his style of that easy, fluent, unaffected sort, which 
all story-tellers ought to practise. It is rambling and inflated, 
full of strained and far-fetched images, in construction involved, 
and often ungrammatical. With ail these defects, the book is 
amusing, and as it doth not pretend to much, ought not to be 
severely criticised. It does what 1. professes, in furnishing some 
memoirs for our literary history: a national work, for which the 
tine seems now fully come. Black-letter learning has been 
long enough in fashion to supply abuudant materials for it, and 
those easily accessible ; and it is desirable that some general 
estimate of the philosophical and literary glory of our country, 
drawn up in the spirit of good sense and unprejudiced patriotism, 
be laid before foreigners, and, we may add, before general readers 
athome; in short, that what Madame de Stael has done for 
Germany, and M. de Sismondi for Italy, should be now done 
for England. A double benefit would result trom the due per- 
formance of such a work: it would prove to other nations that 
the wars and treaties of Britain constitute the least half of her 
claim on the gratitude of posterity: and it would turn the igno- 
rant worship, which the many among ourselves pay to the names 
and memories of our sainted ancestors, such as Bacon, Hooker, 
and Boyle, into a reasonable, affectionate, and emulative service. 

In such a work, the chapter of controversies would not be the 
least instructive. It might hinder the multitude from repining at 
the unequal distribution of intellectual talents, by shewing how 
the law of Compensation, whereof Providence hath seen fit to 
make so large use in its dealings with the material world, ope- 
rates in the world of mind also. It would shew that in many 
cases the equilibrium is prese ved by a force so slighi as to escape 
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the notice of contemporaries, who look on and envy, not consi- 
dering how small an accident of health or temper is enough to 
put high faculties out of tune ; how trivial a jest will seem to soil 
the brightest reputation ; or, if all this will not do, the happy 
must be inventing drawbacks on their too plentiful mcome of 
blessings, and life grows weartsome, distasteful, and melancholy, 
for very want of real evils to contend agamst. Lastly, it w ould 
reconcile men of genius and learning to such needful humiliation, 
by pointing out its final cause. Without some wholesome chill 
our fairest flowers would become rank weeds, blossoms of pride 
aad selfishness; or, at best, we should be too well pleased with 
our present reward to be solicitous about doing more good or 
earning higher glory. For literary fame, as it is a surer and more 
exalted advantage, so fs it a more seductive object to superior 
ininds, than any which an active life affords; and they are the 
more in danger of taking the shadow for the substance, the praise 
of men for the praise of God. Also the solitariness of their 
Jabours is a great and peculiar temptation to overweening thoughts; 
the hero and the statesman must divide their renown with the 
armies and councils which obeved them, but this man’s merit 
seems all his own: the fruit of time and patience and self-denial, 
sown and watered in obscunty, of tardy and anxious growth; 
who can say of himself, that he shall not go beyond sober com- 
placency, when he be holds the plant which he has reared magni- 
ficent in verdure, liberal of shelter and refreshment, the boast of 
his own time, andthe hope of future generations? wisely there- 
fore and in mercy ts it ordained, that the te mpting wey should be 
rugged and uneasy; that head-aches, and heart-aches, and nervous 
writations of body and mind, vexing and involuntary suspicions, 
fears, discontents, and melanc holies innumerable should be 
allowed to swarm around, and mortify the pride of genius, and 
dim the clear sight which begins to flatter itself that it ean look 
through all things. To avoid these ultogether we must needs go 
out of the w orld: to lessen them there is but one way, aud that 
is, for all who are beg inumg a course of study or authorship espe- 
cially to cultivate in themselves the grace of humility: to say no- 
thing of higher interests, it secures them, if they succeed, the sub- 
stantial enjoyment of the good they may do and the credit they 
may acquire: if they fail, it makes their descent easy, for they: 
have not indulged extravagant hopes, and the cheering conseious- 


ness of their own virtue and discretion is well werth the disap- 
poltment. 
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Arr. IIT. Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mrs. 
Trimmer, with original Letters, and Meditations and 
Prayers, selected from her Journal. Ir two Volumes. Svo. 
ISs. Rivingtons. 18f4, 


THE place which Mrs. Trimmer attained, while living, in the | 
esteem of her contemporaries, and the value uf the works which 
she left behind to benefit those also who should come after, are 
such as could not fail to isure a considerable portion of notice 
to any competent and well authenticated narrative of her life. 
We do not wonder, therefore, that it should have been in the 
contemplation of her friends, speedily atier her decease, to 
publish such an account, “ from an idea that it might be inter- 
esting to those who are acquainted with her writings.” We may 
add, also, that the present volumes will afford an ample justifi- 
cation of the additional and higher mative from which this task 
has been undertaken, “ the hope that a recital of the virtues 
which adorned her character, might be beneficial to others. 

Sarah, the daughter of Jashua and Sarah Kirby, was born 
at Ipswich, on the Oth of January, 1741. At the age of 
fourteen she left that place, with ber father and mother, to settle 
in London, where Mr. K. had the honour of teaching perspec 
tive to the present King, then chagee of Wales; and afterwards 
to her Majesty. About the vear 1759,. Mr..K. removed to 
Kew, on being appointed clerk of do works at that palace. 
‘There his daughter became acquainted with Mr. ‘Prinmer; and 
at the age of twenty-one she was united te him in marriage. 
From that time, for many years, she was occupied, almost cone 
stuitly, with domestic duties; devoting herself to the education 
of her own children. In a letter written after her family were 
grown up, she says, 


‘ J have been the mother of twelve children, nine of whom 
are ‘oun living, five daughters and four sons. All my children 
were nursed by myself; my daughters wholly educated under the 
parental roof; my sons chiefly so. For many years, thereiore, lL 
could find but little leisure for reading: the needle was my prin- 
cipal occupation when I was not nursing or teaching.” 


These early and long-continued occupations gave the cha- 
racter to her own life. “If, in after years, she beca:ne ar author, 
the education of youth was still her undivided care. lt was 
only that she might continue a nurse and teacher; but now in- 
deed, far be yond her own doors; if it might be, to the whole 
family of mankind; and especially to those » who stood most in 


aced of a charitable and fostering hand. About the*year 1780, 
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soon after the publication of Mrs. Barbauld’s « Easy Lessons 
for Children,” Mrs. Trimmer wrote, and published her “ Easy 
Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature.” By the approba- 
tion which that book obtained, she was encouraged to proceed ; 
aud from that ume, to the hour of her death, she was unre- 
mittingly and indefatigably employed in a variety of literary un- 
dertakings, all, more or less, connected with the subject of edu- 
cation. For several years, the compilation of a set of books, 
to be employed in the education of the children of the poor, 
was the great object of her solicitude: and perhaps to no indi- 
vidual is our country more indebted for the great advancement 
which recently has been made in that most important branch of 
National and Christian ceconomy, than to this lady. On the 
15th of December, 1810, after scarcely one hour's previous 
indisposition, and without any symptoms of illness that could 
alarm her family, 


As she was sitting in her study, in the chair in which she 
was accustomed to write, she bowed her head upon her bosom, 
and yielded her pure spirit into the hands of her Creator and Re- 
deemer. Her children, who were accustomed to see her occa- 
sionally take repose in this manner, could scarcely persuade them- 
selves that she was not sunk in sleep, and it was not till after some 
time that they could be made to believe that it was the sleep of 
death.”? 


The narrative from which we have derived the above brief 
abstract, is but scantily interspersed with anecdote or incident. 
Besides the account of Mrs. ‘Trimmer’s writings, it consists 
principally of a review of her character, aud the manner in 
which she discharged her duties in her several relations as a 
woman and a Christian. As such, it is very Interesting, and 
may be perused with great pleasure and improvement. 

But this narrative of her life is neither for extent nor value 
the most important part of this publication. It does but reach 
to p. 64 of the first volume. ‘Lhe remainder of the work con- 
sists of extracts, chronologically arranged, from a private 
journal, of origmal Letters to and from Mrs. ‘Tri rimmer ; and of 
such occasional observations from the hand of the compiler 
as are necessary to combine these materials into a consistent 
history. 

‘Tins Journal was begun in the year 1785, the keeping of it 
having been suggested by the perusal of the Journal and Prayers 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. As we are informed in the preface, 
it was written in the most secret hours of retreat, and without 
the least intention of the writer that it should meet the eye of 
any human being besides herself. Dor many years it was never 
secu 
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seen by any other person; but as the events which she had re- 
corded became less recent, she occasionally read passages to her 
children, and a few other persons. Hearmg them express great 
satisfaction in what was thus communicated, and finding that 
some under afflicting circumstances were soothed and comforted, 
and likewise reaping benefit by recurring to it herself from time 
to time, she was unwilling to destroy it, and left 1 behind her 
without any mjunctions or directions whatever. 


“ Her children, who had before been acquainted with it, ne- 
turally had recourse to this Journal for consolation under the 
heavy affliction occasioned by her death. ‘The comfort they de- 
rived from the perusal induced them te shew some parts to a few 
friends, who mourned wjth them the loss of one of the best of 
women and of Christians. By these friends they were so earnestly 
solicited to lay extracts from it before the public, that after much 
deliberation they have resolved so to do, from the hope that the 
pious effusions of one of the tenderest and purest hearts that ever 
warmed the human breast, may edify others.” 

It is impossible not to rejoice in this determination. 

But, a specimen of the food here provided, will speak in 
more forcible language in commendation of these volumes, than 
any words which we can use. 

The following are some of Mrs. T.’s reflexions on the death 
of her husband. 


“ May 22. This day the silent tomb is closed upon the remains 
of my dear departed husband. On the J5th I was waked from a 
comfortable sleep by the sound of his dying agony. I found him 
im a strong fit. Ina very short time he expired. Iam now a deep 
and sincere mourner for his loss. Oh he has been to me the ten- 
derest of husbands, and long shall I lament the fatal separation. 
My thoughts have been successively calm and tumultuous. [have 
received much inward consolation. I trust that though his death 
was sudden, he was not unprepared for it. I think he had been 
in expectatien of a speedy dissolution for some time past; and 
his life had been a series of good and benevolent actions, such as 
the Gospel recommends. I am persuaded he performed them with 
singleness of heart, and that he had a real zeal for the interests of 
true religion. I think he was merciful and a peace-maker in an 
eminent degree. He was also of a most forgiving temper. O he 
had many virtues ! 

“ T have the comfort of knowing that I performed my duty as 
a wife to his entire satisfaction. 
_ T purpose, with divine grace, to pass the remainder of my 
life in the practice of piety. I will seek to my Saviour, and follow 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, Surely then the blessing of God 
will remain with me! 


— _ —_— ==» —— 
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* O merciful Father! who by an awful stroke of thy providence 
hast seen fit to deprive me of an husband, and my dear children 
of a parent, extend thy pity and compassion to us; leave us not 
destitute, but be to us a strong tower of defence against the va- 
rious evils of this mortal life; and finally, receive us into th 
heavenly kingdom, whither, I trust, my dear departed husband is 
gone before. 

“ Lord Jesus, have compassion upon us. Grant us the aid of 
thy Holy Spirit.. O support us; leave us not comfortless. 

‘ June 3. It is wonderful to think how I and my family have 
been supported by Divine goodness under the heavy calamity that 
has befallen us. I feel in general calm and composed. Sometimes 
T have a paroxysm of gricf; but methinks I would not have it 
otherwise. The Alinighty surely will not take offence at the tri- 
bute which nature and gratitude demand to the memory of the 
best and tendercst of husbands. O how dearly did he love me! 
Iiow often did he implore the blessing of God upon me! With 
what partiality did he view my actions and my works! I hope I 
have not acted with ingratitude towards him. My mind was 
weaker than his; my bodily infirmities many. [ endeavoured to 
accommodate my behaviour to his wishes. He expressed the 
utmost satisfaction in my conduct. But, alas! were he now alive, 

i think I could dese ‘rve his love better than formerly. Dear de- 
parted spirit, if thou knowest any thing of the concerns of this 
mortal life, thou knowest that thy afflicted widow now feels every 
ntiment of tender esteem and gratitude for thy dear memory ; 
* it she resolves to cherish these sentiments to the last moment 
of her lite; that she looks forward with hope beyond the grave to 
ain eternity, in which she may in thy society enjoy pleasure and 
ha PPh ness without end, and that she resolves to supply, to the best 
of her power, the loss of thee to her dear children, by following 
thy example ’s in preferring their interest to her own. If thou art 
ionor unt of these resolves, they are, however, known to the 
Searcher of all hearts, and may he give me strength to fulfil 
the am! 
‘ Thave not only lost a dear and tender companion, but a ju- 
dicioys and faithful adviser. I can no more refer to him to guide 
my Cc onduct. I must be the more circumspect. I will endeavout 
to reflect he ow he would have wished me to act. I will fly to my 
God for divine help. My dear husband was superior to ‘me in 
mony respects. 1 will emulate his example in future. I never 
knew any one perform benevolent actions with more alacrity. 1 
never know « more forgiving temper. He was also liberal to the 
utmost that his circumstances afforded, and professed a firm trust 
in the providence of God. He had a great degree of patience on 
tr) ing occasions, and encountered ‘ail the evils of life with manly 
and Christian fortitude. Surely such a character must have been 
an object of divine favour. Sure! ly such an one must have ob- 
tained the gracious intercession of a benevolent Saviour, in .whose 
nae 
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name he was baptized, whose death he had repeatedly commemo- 
rated in the Uoly Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. My soul is 
full of this hope. I will indulge it. I will think that my dear 
companion is removed from a scene of sorrow and trouble to a 
state of rest and peace, and that he will finally be admitted into the 
regions of immortal bliss, where, I trust, my dear departed chil- 
dren, who died in their years of innocence, and uncorrupted youth, 
will also find admittance ; and where I, and those who are now my. 
joy and comfort upon earth, will be finally received. d 

“ © merciful and gracious Father, with a heart overflowing with 
g atitude, love, and veneration, I acknowledge thy unmerited 
goodness to me, thy poor creature, in supporting my mind under 
my most afilicting loss. O Lord, I have abundantly experienced 
the truth of thy divine promises recorded in Scripture. I have 
called upon thee in the day of trouble, and thou heardest me. I 
have knocked, and thou hast opened. I have asked, and have re- 
ceived. I have sought, and 1 have found. I have besought thee 
to grant me the aid of thy Holy Spirit, and thou hast graciously 
hearkened to my humble petitions. O Lord, what divine conso- 
lation hast thou poured into my troubled bosom! How hast thou 
quieted its painful perturbations! What sweet refreshing repose 
hast thou given me! How. good and gracious hast thou also been 
to my dear children! Merciful Lord, I praise and bless thy glori- 
ous name for all thy goodness! What return shall I make? O God, 
what can a poor weak creature like me do in return for unspeak- 
able mercies! Divine Saviour, to thee do I fly. Friend of my 
soul, assist my weak endeavours. Grant me an interest in thine 
infinite merits. O reckon me as thy member, as a branch pruned 
and purged to bear fruit. Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. 
Lord, with renewed affection and veneration I devote myself to 
thee. I desire to devote myself to thy service; to endeavour to 
propagate thy holy religion. Accept, I beseech thee, my pur- 
poses, and strengthen me to fulfil them. O may thy Holy Spirit 
ever remain with me. May I be one with Christ unto my life’s 
end. May I bea faithful steward, an approved servant. Help 
me, merciful Saviour, to do the will of my Father witch is in 
heaven. Keep me stedfast in the right way. Hold up my goings 
in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not. Let me take up my cross, 
and follow thee. Let nothing in this world induce me to fix my 
afiections too powerfully on any thing below. Lect me ever press 
forward towards the high prize of my calling, which is laid up in 
heaven for me.” P. 301. 

The Prayers and Meditations are the parts of this work 
which we consider of the highest value ; but many of the Letters 
also are interesting ; and the following may be taken as an in- 
stance in how many ways this excellent woman found opportu- 
nity to benetit her fellow creatures. 


* TO 
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©’ TO CAPT. Le 
** Brentford, October 1, 1792, 


s+ Sir, 


* It will without doubt be matter of surprise to you to reccive 
2 letter from a stranger. I heartily wish the contents of it w ere 
of amore pleasing nature, but I hope you will find in it some in- 
formation which wiil compensate for the pain it must necessarily 
occasion. I will begin with the latter because I would spare your 
feclings as much as possible. Your aged mother lives, Sir, and is 
at this time under the care of a family who compassionate her dis- 
tress, and endeavour to give her every degree of comfort in their 
power ; but i is impossible to sooth her sorrows effec tually without 
your concurrence. A letter from you, with a remittance, would 
be the best of cordials to her almost broken heart. }f she does 
not receive it, I fear she will soon sink into the grave! 

“ I know you will be greatly shocked to hear it, and yet it is 
requisite you should kn: ow, that she came to my house three 
weeks ago, a wretched halft- distracte d wanderer, in search of some 
intelligence concerning her son. She was at that time without the 
most trifling means of subsistence, and in a state of absolute de- 
spair: her bread she could not beg, and often did she go whole 
days without taking any further refreshment than a draught of cold 
water, till at last s she was driven to the most mel: ancholy despond- 
ency, ‘and had it not panes God to make me the instrument of her 

reservation, she would before now have per rished, and in a way 
wine: 1 [ forbear to mention! 

The letters which you wrote to her in 1788 and 1789, have 
been worn next her heart till they are ahnost destroyed, but they 
recommend her to my particular attention, and served to convince 
me that you are not ch: irged with wilful neglect of an affectionate 
and indulgent parent. The enquiries I have since (with a view to 
Mrs. L.'s case of mind) been led to make confirm this opinion, 

and kt am not unacquainted with your ill success in tlhe West 
Indies, and your unmerited disappointment from the late Lord 
i , therefore I have not formed expectations of your having 
it in your power to make remittances to a conside “able amount, 
but am persuaded filial aftection will incline you to miake every 
exertion in your power, and even to put yourself to inconveni- 
encies rather than deny your poor mother a small stipend to supply 
her pressing necessities in the last stage af her existence upon 
earth. Ihave lodged her, Sir, in the gic wed of a poor woman, 
who is very tenderhearted; here she has a change of linen, whole- 
some food, and a clean bed, comforts to which she has long been 
a stranger, and which I have engaged to supply her with from a 
collection I have made for her; beyond that I dare say you will 
not wish her to subsist on the bounty of strangers, but w rill hasten 
to send her that which alone can cheer her drooping spirits, and 


render her latter days convortable, I am sorry to say that her 
health 
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health is very indifferent, but she is in point of intellect very col- 
lected. I hope no new disappointment will happen to derange her 
mind again! 

«« T have asked Mrs. L. whether she chose to insert a line or 
two in this letter, but she is not equal to the exertion. I will try 
to get her to write her name if I find I can do it without hurting 
her, but I should hope you would not hesitate to believe the 
authenticity of this letter, which probably will be confirmed by, 
one from Mr. T to Mr. R - Mrs. J ‘. 
who engaged to take care of your mother, lost her husband soon 
after, and being left in indifferent circumstances, left W , and 
we cannot get any intelligence of her. Mrs. L. conjectures that she 
may have intercepted the remittances promised to her, as none of 
them have ever reached her hands. Mr. Jones never called on 
her. Your good parent gives her love and blessing, and hopes she 
shall not long live a burden upon you. Please to direct your 
answer to this to Mrs. Trimmer, near Kew Bridge, Brentford, 
Middlesex, 














* Tam, Sir, 
** Your humble servant, 
* SARAH TRIMMER,’”? 


Upon the whole, this book presents itself very opportunely 
to compleat the character of Mrs. Trimmer. She had indeed 
before, in her Tales, shewn talents of the first order, for the 
description of nature and manners; and her works of that na- 
ture exhibit truth, purity, pathos and vivacity, seldom equalled, 
But, in the great bulk of her writings, she was contented and 
habituated to stoop, that she might accommodate herself to the 
capacities of those whom she was most desirous to serve: and 
therefore, though she could not have been more beneticially 
employed, yet, from so much of that employment, she hardly 
did justice to the claim of her abilities and reputation. But, m 
the present work she is seen worshipping “ at the inner shrine.” 
Henceforward therefore, she will deserve to be elevated to 4 
higher station in the reverence of her countrymen. As a de- 
votional work, we know none in our language, from a private 
hand, superior tu the present It is grave, pious, wise, prac- 
tical, fervent and charitable: and is peculiarly calculated to be 
interesting aud profitable from its domestic character. We trust 
theretore that it will obtain its place among the classics of our 
country, and will come inta many bands aud hearts, through 
suiccessive generations. 

Mrs. ‘Trimmer was a zealous defender of the orthodox doc- 
trines of our Church, of the necessity ot a religious education 
among the lower orders. These opinions, which she main- 


tained with no less justice than stvength im one of her latest 
publica- 
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publications, exposed her to the malignity of those, who were 
well aware that the propagation of disloyalty and dissent went 
hand in hand, and that the population of the country could not 
be seduced from their attachment to constitutional order, tll 
they are drawn from their allegiance to the established Church. 
A most mdecent aud scurrilous attack was accordingly directed 
agamst Mrs. ‘Trimmer, in a celebrated journal dedicated to the 
propagation ef these principles, clothed in all the licentious 
jargon of the /ibera/ity school, and overflowing with the most 
childish and petulant buffoone ry. Much facetiousness was 
favished upon the sex of Mrs. baijeenenr i and still more upoa 
the supposed infirmities of age; ample subjects both for the 
display of manly wit, and the sallies of original genius. Old 
however and infirm as she could be pictured, her appeal againsé 
the dissemination of infidelity among the lower classes, created 
such a sensation m the mind of every thmking man, that it was 
deemed necessary by the liberal party to engage their principal 
Auffo to run the old lady down. But as long as Christian prin- 
ciples shall be thought a necessary part of education among 
every order of society in this kingdom, so long will the books 
of Mrs. Trimmer be held in estimation, as among the aptest in- 
struments of such a design; and her name will be remeémbered 
with adiniration and respect, long after the name of her per- 
secutor, however it may be dienitied with a title which should 
render him ashamed of prostituung the little talent he may 
possess to the overthrow of that Church which he is bound to 
defend, shall be lost amidst the catalogue of impostois, mounte- 
buiks, and merry andrews. 
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AV. 4 Key to the Writings of the prince ipal Fathers of 
the Chrisiian Church, who flourished duruig the first three 
Centuries, ae eight Serinons, preached before the University 
of Orjord iv the Year 1813, at the Lecture founded by the 
ig John Bampton, M.A. late Canon of Salisbury. By 

e Rev. John Collinson, M.A. Rector of Gateshead, Dur- 
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WEE have not unfrequently heard those who are well affected 
towards the established church lament, that whatever advantage 
they augur to her security from the zealous and daily me reasing 
exertions of the clergy, yet the degenerate state of theologic al 
learning throws sometimes a chilling damp over their most san- 
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«Tn the divines of our own days, we regret,’’ they assert, * the 
absence of that unwearied research, especially into the remains of 
Christian antiquity, which shone so conspicuously in their prede- 
cessors, and raised them to a height of theological eminence, which 
towers not only above their successors, but also over their contem- 
poraries and rivals in the other parts of the Christian church. 
Were the question, with which Jerome interrogated his presbyters, 
when speaking to them of Origen, put to the divines of the present 
century, would it receive a more satisfactory answer? Who is 
there among you that has read as many works as he has written ?” 


These expressions of friendly sorrow we are not inclined to 
refer to that natural tendency in the human mind, to dwell on 
the excellencies alone of what is past, whilst the present offers 
itself to our notice chiefly in its imperfections, ‘Lhe compara- 
tively closer acquaintance with the primitive Fathers in the 
divines, who flourished soon after the reformation, we are ready 
to acknowledge; but we cannot refer the inferiority of their de- 
scendants in this branch of learning either to indolence, or to a 
diminished exertion in their sacred calling. 

No sooner were the minds of our ancestors liberated from 
those fetters, with which the tyranny of Romish superstition, 
bigotry, and ignorance, had shackled them, than they directed 
their accumulated strength to rescue Christian truth herself from 
the prison of corruption, in which she had been so long im- 
mured. ‘Theology became not only their favourite, but almost 
their exclusive study. It was the business of their whole life. 
‘Their mmds formed a sort of focus, by which, whatever rays of 
intellectual light penetrated their understanding from other quar- 
ters, were all concentrated in that one point, beyond which all was 
dark and uaprofitable. Every pursuit not capable of being 
brought to bear immediately upon that, was neglected as an use- 
less burthen. Of the advantages which resulted to the general 
cause of pure Christianity, and to the honour of our own Church 
i particular, from this source, we ave fully sensible, and we can- 
not feel too grateful for them. We have often remembered with 
delight, that at a time when one study was made the paramount, 
if not the sole occupation of literary and contemplative men, 
that study was divinity. ‘To this circumstance, sufficient in itself 
to account for much superior theological learning at that period, 
we must add, that at no time has a fuller or brighter constellation 
of genius blazed upon mankind. Whether we ascribe the effect 
to a real superiority of natural intellect, vouchsafed to us at that 
eventful season, or to an energetic aud elastic ‘force, whereby 
gyeat minds are wont to spring from the low state to which an 
external pressure bes degraded them, and to mount far above the 
level they would bave reached, had that pressure never borne 

; Q them 
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them down ; we cannot but confess, “ there were giants in the 
Jand in those days.” 

Without constantly bearing in mind these circumstances, who- 
ever institutes a comparison between the divines of the two ages 
under our consideration, must do so greatly to the undeserved 
disparagement of our present students. The divine of the 19th 
century, who would not be regarded as wholly disqualified for 
society, must.be tolerably acquainted not only with the history of 
his own times, with the internal state of every power in Europe, or 
rather of the world, with the various occurrences, which are read, 
soon perhaps to be forgotten, but which, to be upon a level with 
his neighbours, he must devote some time in reading: he must 
be somewhat versed in political economy. ‘The population and 
bullion questions, the corn and poor laws, must be made fami- 
har, or he will be left in the back ground even by his own vestry, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, &c. form another indis- 
pensable acquirement. A knowledge of at least one modern 
continental language, and an acquaintance with a tolerable por- 
tion of the unnumbered publications, with which our press is ever 
teeming, are equally necessary to secure him from the charge of 
being a lazy monk, or an useless anchorite. ‘Thus whilst in ma- 
nufactures the division of labour has been urged by the theorist, 
and adopted by the practical mechanic, a directly opposite plan 
has been imposed upon the divine.—Skill in one department 
alone, and that a very extended one, will not suffice. 

It has been often and most justly observed, that no science 1s 
so perfectly insulated, as not to receive light from every other, 
and in its turn to shed its own light on them. ‘The divine con- 
sequently may (as indeed at his ordination he is exhorted to do) 
impart to all iis pursuits, however diversified, one particular ten- 
dency, and cause them to center in his own proper study. Un- 
questionably this may be the case, and when attempted, much 
good fruit may be the result. But we must maintain that in the 
present times this almost involuntary distraction of attention to 
be, except ma few highly favoured minds, incompatible with so 
unremitting a devotion of thought to one grand object, as might 
have been expected with more reason under the former state of 
things. ‘To this cause we are disposed principally to refer what 
might to some perhaps appear the consequence of a less vigorous 
application. We are well inclined to believe, that though our 
present divines do not penetrate so profoundly into the rich 
mines, which lie deepest in the mass of theological learning, yet 
their industry in collecting the valuable grains which lie scattered 
upon the surface of moderu science, shelters them from any se- 
rious charge of degeneracy. 

5 But 
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But while we thus plead the cause of a class of the commu- 
nity, whose actions and habits are weighed always with a more 
rigid exactness than those of other men, and though it be al- 
lowed, that the moral and intellectual powers of each individual 
are more generally and hiberally cultivated bya variety of studies, 
yet the limits of any one science can be enlarged only when it is 
made the leading object of a vigorous mind. W henever there- 
fore divinity is ranked by divines merely as one of many necessary 
branches of study, its state must cease to be progressive. ‘That 
it is not generally so regarded now, we are fully confident ; but 
we cannot conceal our apprehension, that after making all allow- 
ance for the circumstances above-mentioned, there is yet some- 
thing which is not so easily excusable in the little attention which 
is now paid to the Christian Fathers. 

Convinced that a general cultivation among the members of 
the Church of these high and ancient authorities, would enable 
them to meet with spirit, and to combat with increased confidence 
aud success that motley crew of heterodox imvaders, who i the 
present age are so prolific Im new and monstrous tenets, and 
swarm for th from every quarter, we would have the champions of 
orthodoxy pre-eminently conversant with those pure, though unin. 
spired, channels of revealed truth. And in proportion to our 
affection for the Church of England (which we are still anti- 
quated enough to reverence and love) our unfeigned regret in- 
creases at beholding any decline of this branch of Christian lite- 

rature in her sons. fn addition to the operation of that primary 
cause already mentioned, it might be alleged, that the number 
even among those who consider theology as their object, and 
the excellence of our own unrivalled theologians, those pillars and 
polished corners of our temple, have 1 some degree superseded 
the study of the ancient Fathers, We have Hooker, and Pear- 
son, and Taylor, as captains of a noble host, and an holy band, 
whom we need not be ashained to rank among the ablest de- 
fenders of the Church of Christ since the Apostolic age. Ne- 
vertheless, if we cousult them, they acknowledge without reluct- 
ance the debt they owe to the primitive Fathers, and refer us to 
them as to their masters and guides. And whilst we glory as 
Englishinen, that the C ‘harch has been illumined by so many 
burning and shining lights from this our native land, our divines 
should yet remember that it is incumbent upon them also to ap- 
proach the stream from which their forefathers drew so copiously, 
and which “ flows fast by the oracle of God.” In one point of 
view, indeed, their value can be equalled by no succeeding la- 
bourer. Their testimony in confutation of those heresies, which 
have sprung up into being since they were gathered to their fa- 
thers, is invaluable, because it is unassailable. Agaiust modera 
defenders 
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defenders of a doctrine, however fully the charge may be refuted, 
yet it will always be made, and will always appear plausible, 
that not by any ill design, perhaps, or premeditated fraud, but 
merely by prejudice, they accommodate Scripture to their own 
pre-conceived opinions. This cannot be urged against the Fa- 
thers. ‘Their sentiments are genuine deductions from the uuso- 
phisticated language of Scripture, and primitive opinions and 
doctrines. With these feelings we should at all times, especially 
at the present day, when these ancient records are shamelessly 
neglected and affectedly despised by men who profess, what they 
term, rational Christianity, hail any work calculated to promote 
our acquaintance with those ecclesiastical patriarchs. The work 
under review professes to be a key to them ; and we eagerly em- 
braced the earliest opportunity of ascertaining its contents. For 
although we were not sanguine enough to expect any thing new 
on the two interesting subjects to which the work is principally 
directed, orto find any subject there treated, or what had not 
already been dwelt upon and elucidated by Bishop Bull, &c. we 
yet anticipated much advantage from it.“ The multitude of old 
sermons,” said Bishop Horne, “ affords no argument against 
the publication of new ones, since new ones will be read when 
old ones are forgotten, and almost all men are In this respect 
Atheuians.” By parity of reasoning we hoped that some amung 
us would be induced to give the Fathers, clothed in a new garb, 
and presented in a less repulsive form, a more attentive hearing ; 
and that, as the most ardent leaders of fashion often adopt the 
costume of their ancestors, so the very love of novelty itself might 
introduce many who would be frightened by the old folios of 
Bull and “ the Apostolic Fathers,” to an acquaintance with the 
volden remains of the three first centuries. But we hasten to the 

work itself. 
lu his preliminary discourse the Lecturer’s object is to possess 
his audience with a just opinion of the value of the primitive 
writings. Tor their authenticity he appeals to the evidence of 
their immediate successors. In ascertaming their real import- 
ance, he would guard us against two opposite extremes: one the 
error of the Romanist4, who maintained “ the inviolability of 
the authority of the holy and orthodox Fathers,” and overwhelmed 
the word of God beneath the commentaries of men; the other, 
into which some reformers unhappily fell, of treating all human 
authorities, not excepting the Fathers, as nugatory and irrele- 
vant. In the course of his sermon, Mr. Collinson presents us 
with his own estimate of their merits. His language displays a 
waim affection indeed for friends of real worth, with whom he 
had formed a long and intimate acquaintance ; but at the same 
time it ts free from all expressions of bigoted zeal, and indiscri- 
minate 
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inate attachment. He gives a brief, but clear and accurate 
account, as well of those to whose sentiments his own are re- 
pugnant, as of those whom he represents to be the best guides to 
the study of the Fathers. He then vindicates these venerable 
men from aspetsions thrown on their credit by some writers of 
the Unitarian party; and closes his sermon by recommending 
that middle course; which has been adopted by the besf and 
wisest men of different ages. 


«© We pay iniplicit deference to no authority but Scripture; 
we own no subjection but that which reason prescribes. It is 
pranted that the Fathers were men fallible and intirm; they com- 
mitted riistakes. But notwithstanding all the deductions, which 
truth and propriety suggest, the just and legitimate mfuence of the 
Fathers must rank very high. It cannot be supposed that Chris- 
tians, who lived so near the time of our Lord’s incarnation, and the 
miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit, could err much in essential 
matters—they must have known the way of salvation. All nations 
regard with a devoted attachment the memorials of their remote 
ancestry. ‘The primitive Christians are our forefathers in the pe- 
_ digree of opinion, a connection closer than that of consanguinity or 
country, and from them we inherit in lineal descent the best patri- 
mony, religious truth.’ 


Mr. Collinson then proposes his subject “ the investigation 6f 
religious truth, by means of the writings of the Christian Fathers 
of the first three centuries.” In pursuing his plan he purposes to 
give a detailed account of those works ; and for the preservation of 
distinctness, he selects for particular observation two points, which 
he deems the fundamentals of vital religion—*“ The divine atone- 
ment, and the evidences of the inspiration of the Holy Ghost-” 
‘The divine atonement he takes for granted to be inseparably 
connected with the divinity of Christ. Agaiust the Church of 
Rome, on the one hand, who regards the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost by rightful inheritance her exclusive property; and 
against those on the other, who either maintain that inspira- 
tion be distributed by a predestination among God's elect, or 
Who refer to certain inward feelings, as criterions of its pres 
sence; he hopes to prove from the Fathers, that according to out 
Church, the only evidence of the influence of the Holy Ghost, is 
at purity of one’s life, and its conformity to the revealed will of 

sod. : 

In addition to these two special questions, he should lave enu- 
merated a third, to which he continually directs the attention of 
his readers“ ‘The establishment of orders in the Church.” 
His observations on this topic are equally sound, and his quotatiofis 
equally conclusive. 

Ee. Entering 
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Entering upon the works of the Apostolic Fathers, in limine, 
he passes his verdict (resting principally on the judgment of Jere- 
miuh Jones, and Lardner) azgamst the gennineness and authen- 
ticity of two writings, ‘Fhe Catholic Epistle of Barnabas, and 
‘The Shepherd of Hermas. It endoubtedly looks well, when 
the defenders of a cause are not anxious to Impress every auxili- 
ary into their service, and by a shew of numbers, rather than of 
strength, to produce an effect on their antagonfsts, or on the 
world. But we think the Lecturer has seareely allowed their due 
importance to cither of these disputed works. ‘Fhe former, if 
not apostolical, is undeniably of very high antiquity ; it is quoted 
tinder the name of the Epistle of Purnabus by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen and Fa ‘Fo the latter treatise, a less 
frequent appeal was made by some of our reformers, because it 
Was supposed to countenance the doctriue of purgatory. Of thiy 
work Grotins gives the following opinion. “ Hermas, qualis- 
cunque auctoritatis, certe vetustatis prime est, ut ex lrenzo et 

-Cleinente ejas verba utentibus apparet.” As far as these writings 
to, they decidedly support Mr. C.’s two cardinal points. In the 
epistle the sun is mequivocally mentioned as the work of the Son 

“ofGod. Inthe Hermas weread that “ He was present with his 
Father in planning the creation of the world, and that no one can 
come to the Father except by his Son.” 

Our aothor passes on to the three apostolic Fathers, Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp. His quotations from these 
Fathers are as full and as decisive as the most zealous Trinitarian 
can wish: but he has not sufficiently pointed out, that the object 
of these writings was not to assert or prove the points he wishes 
to establish from them. Whatever bears upon his subject is inci- 
dental, but for this very reason becomes a doubly convincing ar- 
gument, because it indicates what were theiy ordinary and fami- 
har ideas on those topics. For example, when Ignatius exhorts 
Polycasp “ to expect him who }s above all time, eternal, invisible, 
though for our sakes he became visible; impalpable and impassi- 
ble, yet for us subjected to suffermgs, enduring all things for our 
salvation ;” he does not intend to establish his friend in the belief 
of the divinity or the sacrifice of Christ, but taking that belief for 
granted, he urges it as the great stimulus to firmness and perseve- 
rance, The same observation equally applies to the passage m 
which Clement exhorting to charity as an additional motive, adds, 
“ ‘Through charity and divine love the Lord joined himself to us, 
and gave his own blood for us by the wiil of God.” Our author 
was, we doubt not, fully aware of this himself; we only regret 
he has not more frequently insisted upou it, as in these cases the 
reader should not be left too much to his own conclusions. Ju 


one point we cannot express too strongly our admiration of Le" 
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work before us; we medn with respect to the excellent moral 
reflections interspersed through the whole volume. We were 
articularly pleased with the close of the sermon on the apostolic 
Fathers. The conclusion Mr. Collinson wishes to establish is, 
the necessity of regarding the hopes and fears of a future life as 
the only sure motive to virtue. Without sttch a principle, he.are vs, 
the first martyrs and confessors could not have surmounte the 
formidable and accumulated obstacles which the prof sion of 
their faith presented to them. In discussing this subjr :t he exa- 
mines, and animadverts with spirit upon the systems of modern 
metaphysicians, such as Hume and Adam Smith, who in analyzing 
the moral sense or principle of virtue, have closed’ their eyes 
against the motives of Christianity. Nor can his sentiments co- 
incide with the theory even of our own Paley, who teaches that 
“ whatever is expedient is right,” although the motive proposed 
by him be the good pleasure of God. 
We have often thought that had Paley again to publish to the 
world his Treatise on Moral Philosophy, he would not have 


_ scrupled to adopt such qualifications as are proposed by thie 


Lecturer as sufficient to liberate the doctrine of expediency from 
the objections, which now suggest themselves against it, but 
woald have incorporated into his system in language, clear, de- 
cisive, and explanatory of its paramount importance, the eternal 
happiness of mankind, As it now stands, ‘and must ever stand 
for the mature opinion of Dr. Paley, we heartily agree with our 
author in pronouncing it defective and unsolid. Nor do we rex 
gard Paley as the originator of the system; in many points it is 
identifiable with stoical doctrine, and pronnises little better suc. 
cess than had its prototype. From a whole community perhaps 
the doctrine of expediency may serve well etiough to direct their 
counsels. What is really profitable even now for a whole state, is 
perhaps generally just and good. But when we consider how 
insignificant a portion of the state each individual is; how 
slightly he will conceive the aggregate affected by any act of his, 
whereof the effect must be diffused over so vast an‘expanse; or 
What is the same thing, how incalculably small a part of the gene- 
ral evil, flowing from his unjust action, will fall upon himself, or 
any other individual, save the immediate victim of his transgression, 
we can scarcely hope the maxim of Paley will be more efficaci- 
ous in preventing crime, than the formula of Cicero. 

As an introduction to the writings of Justin Martyr, our author 
comments on the fatal errors of two very opposite classes of men ; 
who agree only in maintaining the incompatability of the exercise 
of reason, and the belief in a divine revelation: the infidei, who, 
rejects all supernatural communications as an imposition u pon nis, 
uuderstanding ; and the fanatic, who in his abhoszence of unbe- 
= Ee? lief, 
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lief, ts disgusted with the very name of rational religion. Against 
these oppos te extremes he argues with equal strength and mode- 
tation: aud appeals to the primitive Fathers, as models for our 
iinifation ; who so far trony prastrating the understanding in blind 
credulity, exercised it to the most excellent purpose, in examin- 
mg wud defending ‘the traths of the Gospel. OF Justin, he 
says, that his heart and understanding were, equally touched and 
convinced nothing cau be more.direct than his testimony to the 
"Trinity. We have room only for one quotation. In bis Apology 
to Antoninus Pius Ire says “ we are called Atheists, and truly we 
believe not iu your false gods; but being taught by the word of 
God, who becdme man, namely, Jesus Christ, we acknowledge 
the true God, the Father of justice and purity, and of all virtues, 
Who is free from any. minature of evil: Him, together with the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, we reverence and love with the worship 
of truth and reason.” Mr. Collinson here exposes the gross 
misrepresentation of this primitive Father’s creed made by Vol- 
faire; who asserted that Justin was no believer in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and quotes this sentesce to countenance his asser- 
tion. ‘There are among-us who confess Christ, yet affirm that 
he was a man of human face.” Here Voltaise’s quotation ends, 
but the original passage of Justia continues, * with these 1 do 
not agree, and they are few in number.” 

As to his second point, “ ‘The evidences of the Holy Ghost,” 
he shews, that, as theprimitive Fatherscontinually and uniformly 
intimate, that all goodness, whether of faith or practice, arises 
from divine influence, so they constantly appeal for proof of 
this influence, not to their infernal persuasions, or their profes. 
sions, but to their actions, and the whole conduct of their lives. 

The next Father is lrenaus, an author whose works overflow 
with most unequivocal declarations of the very Godhead of the 
Son. His arguments are fraught with additional weight, because 
his object is to prove, in opposition to the Gnostics, (of whom 
we ave here presesited with a very clear account) the wnily of 
God, as revealed in Scriptures We cannot pass on from this 
Father, without reluctantly submitting to the most unpleasant 
duty of a critic—that of exposing the faults of an author, whom 
he generally admires. Mr. Coffinison, with so'abundant a supply 

of texts fotind in: the Greek, should have confined himself to 
them. We cannot sce the soundness of that judgment, which 
would banish the’ Hérmes and the Epistle of Barnabas to isre- 
versible exile, and disfranchise them‘ altogether ; and yet honour, 
with all the rights of citizenship the Latin Irenteus, which reject 
the former on the ground of insufficient testimony, and at the 
same time places unplicit confidence m a translation. of very, 
questionable authority. His readers surely would have received 
, mu 
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thtich #reater advantage; had he undertaken the task of ascer- 
tainitig how ‘far the Latin justly challenges our. reliance. Tu 
some places, indeed, he gives us one entiré unbroken qnatation, 
(without any intimation of his doing so) a passage part of which’ 
is in ‘the Greek, and part jn the: Latin only.~ Ti many, where: 
both are accessible, be prefers the Eatin. He 'refiises the vood, 
and chooses the evil. We cannot but lament the very loose; (we 
had almest said licentious) rendering’ of some sentences from this, 
Father. In'paye 89, although every idea’ may be elicited in’ 
sense from chap. 73, book 4, (for we take for granted that the. 
reference 'to' Hock 3} is a mispritit) yet there ts uo connecled 
passage in either the Latin or the Greek, whieh at all resembles. 
what i otr ‘author stands ‘asa translation of one paragraph, 
This is the tase too in p. 87, iv which we find the additional. 
liberty of. making Irenaeus indénufy the Ebionites’ with the Uui- 
tarians ;’ which, however true in itself, and deducible from other 
parts of lrentvus’ it may be, js certainly not countenanced by the, 
original in Yaco. Wei canudt moreover see the reason why the 
original in oné linguage’ should be cither suppressed, or very par- 
tially given’ in notes, and inthe other should be made always a 
part of his téxt; unless indeed the preacher deeined his congre- 
gation ‘(the University of Oxford) competent to follow him in 
Latin, but rather more backward in catching the Greek. As 
we remeinber to have heard a préacher lament that he could not. 
introduce before’ his present audience St. Paul’s ‘own word, (it, 
was oijly thé'little word iva) who yet, ia the coursé of his ha-, 
rangue, ‘thundered out a’ whole line of Terence. We particus, 
larly object also to quotations ‘made partly in the original, partly. 
translated ; a plan Mr. Collmson ‘has adopted with Tertullian, 
p12.’ 'To'say the least of it, sach suddeu leaps trom England 
to Rome must be partictilarly annoying to the merely English 
reader, One of the most Beaktiful quotations from Cyprian is 
Hot rendered inito English at all: This grieves us ; for we would 
vot by ary niealishave Mr. C.’s labours devoted exclusively to 
the’ claSsical 'student. We kioW no men, who are honest. 
searchets after truth, by whom this work would not be read with. 
profit. °~ ' ‘eebayg | . 
_ Next follow two contemporaries, whose characters as men and 
authors weat cOmplexions eyiremely Opposite ; Clement of Alex- 
audria and Tertallian. “The? 'same discriminate appreciation of 
the Fathers;'which tenders this work most highly valuable, dis- 
plays itself’ conspicuously Here. Neither the mild and liberal 
Opinions of the teacher of Alexandria, for whom our author 
evitices the strongest affection, nor the decisive testimonies 
borne ‘to’ the two cardial doeuimes, especially ii his prayer to 
the Trinity at the close of the Predagogue, can close his eyes 
agalust 
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against the fault of attempting to blend christianity with heathen, 
philosophy. ‘The strenuous defence of the catholic faith, made 
so repeatedly by the presbyter of Carthage, does not (through a 
pitiful fear of disparaging his evidence) dissuade the Lecturer 
from commenting very warmly on the rigid and relentless auste- 
rities of Tertullian, when he became a Montanist. _ To the sanc- 
tion given by this Father, he attributes that deluge. of sanctimo- 
nious and barren superstition, which for centuries inundated the 
Church. Our readers will find, at the close of his fourth sermon, 
a good specimen not only of Mr. C.’s style, but of his manly, 
judicious, and pious sentjments; which moreover.are by no 
‘means inapplicable to a lamentable and growing error of our own 
time and nation, which indeed assumes a different name, and 
disclaims any connection with Montanism, but springs unques- 
tionably from the same troubled source. . 

We now proceed to Origen, the analysis of whose voluminous 
works is a most able, perspicuoys, and candid performance, 
Origen was accused of heterodoxy. In his Treatise upon Prayer, 
(if it be not rather another quoted by him, for that the conclusion 
is not his own deliberate sentiment, his positive declarations of 
Christ’s unity with the Father abundantly prove) he makes a fanci- 
ful distinction between fvJevEis and wgocsvxh, one of which alone 
he would offer to Christ, reserving the other exclusively for God 
the Father. To those of our readers, who might wish to examine 
this point more minutely, we recommend a note written by 
“ Eruditus quidam Ang HEM. subjoined to the only copy of 
Origen now before us, Paris 1733, under the direction of De-la- 
rue. Our author has not sufficiently insisted upon the additional 
importance of all Onigen’s evidence, drawn from his answer to 
Celsus. Celsus accuses the Christians of worshipping two gods; 
how easy had it been for Origen, were he not a worshipper of the 
Saviour, to deny the charge; but he professed that he wor- 
shipped the Father and the Son, and ~ te as the cause ef 
Celeus's objection, his ignorance of the Scriptures, which dee 
clared those two persons to be ene God, The distinguishing 
characteristics of the two antagonists, the Christian and the In- 
tidel, drawn from their own professions, Mr. C. has beautifully 
pourtrayed. | 

The last father is Cyprian of Carthage; of his life and, 
writings a very clear and succinct relation is given. | We regret 
more was not said of his Treatise on the Lord’s Prayer, which 
contains passages us forcible and useful as any in hig valuable 
remains. ‘The narrative of his martyrdom is simple and pa- 
thetic, it is, we believe, only a faithful translation of his bi0- 
grapher; we cannot however refrain from gratifying our readers 
with it. : | 

« St. 
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-® St. Cyprian had returned (A. D. 260.) from exile, and lived: 
ina garden near Carthage, when the persecution under Valerian, 
began. It was particularly directed against Christians of rank, 
whether laymen or ecclesiastics, and Cyprian was recommended 
hy his friends to seek safety in flight. He was sought for, and, 
carried in a charigt between two officers to a village called Sextus, 
six miles from Carthage, by the seaside, where the Proconsul 
dwelt. He was guarded in a courteous manner, and his Christian 
friends passed the night in the street before his lodgings. The’ 
next morning he was carried before the Proconsul, who interro- 
gated him. * Are you Thascius Cyprian?” ‘lam. ‘ Are you 
he whom the Christians cail their Bishop?’ ‘ I am.’ * Our Princes 
have ordered you to worship the gods.’ ‘ That I will not do.’ 
* [ pity your ease; you would judge better to consult your safety, 
and net to despise the gods.’ * My strength is in Christ the 
Lord, whom I desire to serve for ever.” * You must therefore be: 
an example to the rest, that by the shedding of your blood. they 
may learn their duty. Let Thascius Cyprian, who refuses to sae. 
crifice to the gods, be put te death by the sword.’ ‘ God be 
praised,’ said the martyr; and while they were ening hin away, 
a multitude ef people followed, and cried, ‘ Let us die with our 
holy Bishop.’ The soldiers led him inte a plain surrounded by 
irees, and many climbed up to the top of them to see him at a 
distauce. Cyprian took off. his mantle and, kneeling down, wor- 
shipped God. He gave money to the executioners, and himself” 
bound a napkin over his own eyes; a Presbyter and Deacon tied 
his hands, and the Christians placed clothes to receive his blood, ' 
His head was then severed from his body. His biographer, 
Pontus, who. was also one of his Deacons, represents himself as 
wishing to have died with him; and as divided between the joy. 
re _ victorious martyrdom, and sorrow that himself was left 

ind,” 


The sixth Sermon contains an appeal to the Fathers for 
settling the disputes between the Church of Rome and Pro- 
testants. Mr. C. has most amply proved the distinguishing 
tenets of Popery to be at variance with primitive doctrine. Our 
sentiineuts are, as they ever have been, in perfect unison with 
those of the Lecturer. Whenever the Church of Rome shall. 
be contented to abandon her tyranny over the consciences of 
Christians, and to cJaim no farther authority than is exercised | 
by our own Church we shall be the last to refuse the claims of 
herself or of any other branch of the Church Catholic to that_ 
authority ; but till then we must protest against her usurpations, 
As soon as she will relinquish human errors, and return to the 
simplicity of the Gospel, and to the practice of the Primitive 
Church, as detailed in the writings of the Fathers, we. shall bail 
her as a long lost sister returning to the bosom of our common 

parent ; 
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parent; tll then we shall mourn and pray for her; but we 
cannot embrace her, we cannot hold forth to her the right hand 
of reconciliation aid fellowship. 

In his seventh Sermon our author examines by the same test 
the points im which the Church of England differs from some 
of the Protestant Dissenters. ‘To the Predestinarian he shews 
that the Fathers of the three first centuries are unanimous in 
stating, that all goodness is from God, and that without divine 
grace no man can have fajth, hope, or charity, or attain eternal 
salvation. But that every man possesses a frecdom of action, 
that he is not a slave to uncontroulable destiny, but is master 
of himself to choose good and evil, life and death; and that 
without this. liberty, virtue aud vine would be mere names. 
‘Those who reject Episcopacy he refers to the same autho- 
rities, by whom three orders of Clergy, and Bishops always in 
the first place, are mentioned. He maintains infant Baptism 
to be primitive; and against the self-constituted minister he 
argues 11 a most forcible and lively strain; among other quo- 
tations, this forms a part of one from Cyprian, “« These are 
they, who preside among the hot-headed mm conventicles without 
divine appoimtment; who constitute themselves rulers with. 
out any Jaw of ordination, who assume the name of Bishops, 
ad xecelve episcopacy from. no band but their own.” ‘The 
prevail ug. schism in England our author ascribes partly to an 
evil of foreign origin, the establishment of the criterion of sal- 
vation in inward feeling ; and partly to the madequate provision 
made by the legislature for instructing the people in the esta- 
bhstied religion. We had good hope this evil will gradually 
aiid daily be diminished, as well by the increasing exertions of 
individuals, as by the liberal interference of the legislature, wha 
in these days of peace will, we trust, prove themselves nursing 
fathers of the Church, 

‘The last Lecture is a recapitulation of the seven preceding. 
Were these Lectures to be heard only, such a summary, clear 
and animated as it is, would be highly desirable ; but we ac- 
knowledge it now seems to occupy too large a proportion of so 
small a work as eight moderate sermons; and to savour some- 
what of unnecessary repetition. There are added some very 
valuable remarks upon the authority of the visible Church, on 
the only true test of sanctification, and on the advantages deriv- 
able as svell to laymen as to the clergy in the doetiinal and 
practical points from a study of the Fathers. He urges the 
additional testimony borne to Christianity, by the existence aud 
yature of these ancient records, and concludes with an exhor- 
tution to his brethren the clergy. We had selected many pis+ 
euges as specimens of his manner and style, but we have already> 
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excecded our limits, and must refer our readers to the work it. 
self. As an appendix, in addition to a translation of the Latin 
quotations, and some notes from Erasmus, Daillé, &c. Mr. C. 
las given us, in full, a translation of Justin’s dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew. 

Our readers have probably already determined our estimate 
of the merits of these Bampton Lectures, | Blended with some 
few and trifling errors we tind much real good. We could not 
refrain from animadverting upon some inaccuracies in the quo« 
tations but. we have never found the general scope and sense of 
any one Father in the least misrepreseuted. We regard it as a 
most faithful summary of the lives and literary remains of the. 
frst Christian authors; and cannot too strongly recommend it,: 
either as a key to those, who are desivous of scrutinizing these: 
rich treasures of antiquity in the course of their own, labours; 
or as the best substitute for them, fo those who wish only te, 
be generally acquainted with their nature and contents. All 
classes must be repaid. for perusing a book, through which are 
scattered so many just and pious reflections on ‘almoat every 
topic that can interest a Christian. First. rate talents were. not 
required for the production .of this volume ; but, qualifications 
of different kinds, and of no ordinary cast were imdispensible, 
and were adequately possessed by the aythor. ‘The work. dis- 
plays patient labour, indefatigable research, a discriminating 
judgment im ascertaining the comparative value of, the different 
writers and of the different works of the same writer... His style 
issimple and perspicuous ; never turgid, never insipid, and some- 
times. when he lays down the office of a mere, reporter, has a 
considerable share of eloquence. We believe Mr. C, moreover 
to be equally removed from that narrow-minded bigotry which 
passes a merciless decree on all who dissent from its owntenets, 
ad fiom that latitudinarian laxity, which, under the specious 
name of Jiberalty of seutiment, goes far towards denying the 
essential difference between truth and falshood, and is adopted 
generally as a cloak to hide the want of all religious principle. 

Mr. ©. has zeal blended: with knowledge; but we are 
chiefly delighted with that. primitive cast of pure, Christian 
morality which gives a tinge to the whole volume. . Piety, 
charity, an abhorrence of deceit, and a genuine love! of truth 
every where display themselves. Whilst studying the sentiments 
of the Fathers, he has caught.a portion of the spirit which dic- 
tated them=>'L he whole work breaths the purity of the ayoatelin 
Pge- 
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594 Clifford's Tixall Poetry. 


Arr. V. Tirall Poetry. Edited by Arthur Clifford, Esq. 
4to. Longman and Co. 1814. 


IT is indeed with a degree of indiscribable reluctance, almost 
amounting to dread, that we open a quarto volume, containing 





% 


upwards of four hundred pages, consisting of scraps of poems,’ 


as numerous as the pages; these poems written in the 16th 


and 17th centuries, with the original orthography religiously: 
preserved, and (last, though not least) illustrated and enriched 


with copious notes by the Editor, We know some persons, to 
whom such a volnme would be a most acceptable banquet ; 
to whom the bad spelling alone, as indicative of their antiquity, 
would be an ample recommendation of these poems, and who 
would explore with eager curiosity all the genealogies, inter- 
marriages, and family anecdotes of the ancient authors. Such 
an one apparently is Arthur Clifford, Esq., the editor of the 
work before us, a very industrious man by bis own account; 
who confidently and without reserve, declares “ this collection 
to be equal to any poetical miscellany ever before published.” 
Now we are persuaded that the usual partiality of an author or 


an editor, for the work of his own hands, even though assisted: 


by his taste, or rather greediness for antique reliques, could 


never have been sufficient to dictate so bold an assertion. But 


we must remember, Ist, that his family is connected with that 
of the Astons and the other collectors and authors of these 
pieces; Qdly, that they were discovered at ‘Tixall, the seat of 


his brother, Thomas Clifford, also Esquire; and 3dly, that he’ 
himself (Arthur Clifford, Esq.) discovered them. All these’ 


considerations together may help us to account for the extra- 
ordinary, (and we think) blind admiration which he professes 
to feel for the poems which he has thus brought before the 
public. We all know how apt a parent’s fondness is to convert 
the squint of his own child into a pretty roguish leer, and to 
miscal its thickness of speech the lisp of imocence; and though 
it may be said that the production before us is but a foundling, 


and not the genuine offspring of the editor, still he has dressed’ 


it in his own ‘garments, and decorated it with his own orna- 
ments. But however natural his partiality for the Tixall Poetry 


may be, surely he should be a little cautious not to pronounce’ 
so decidedly and finally upon the merits of a work, which must,’ 


to all intents and purposes, be considered as his own. It ia 
really putting us into a very disagreeable alternative either of 
absolutely contradicting so worthy a man as we believe Arthur 
Clifford, Esq. to be, or of subscribing to an opinion, which we 
must confess, appears to us very wide of the truth, But - 
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the reader may have the opportunity of rejudging the judgment 
of the editor, and deciding for himself upon the merits of these 
poems, we shall attempt to give him some idea of them. 

They are divided into four portions, which are selected from 
as many different manuscripts. These MSS. appear to have 
been the common-place books of certain members and relations 
of the ancient and respectable family of Lord Aston (a title now 
extinct) who inhabited the mansion of Tixall, in Staffordshire, 
tuwards the eud of the 16th century. The preface contains — 
a detailed account of all the worthies (male and female) who have 
contributed their own or other people's effusions to these albums ; 
but it is too long, and has too much the appearance of being 
copied from the genealogical table of the Aston family, to be 
very interesting. 

The reader will probably have guessed by this time the reason 
for the title of this book, which is simply that the manuscripts 
were found at Tixall,. But. lest this should not prove satis- 
factory, Mr. Clifford has favoured us with the following ad- 
ditiongl ones: Ist. There is great reason to believe that some 
of the pieces were composed at Tixall, or at least by persons 
born there or connected with the place; 2dly, (in his own words) 
“ Many of the poems I[ can ascribe to no author whatever; 
while of those, whom I have ascertained, none is so predominant 
as to be entitled to give his name to the whole collection.” 
3dly, Drayton says that 'Tixall has often been the favourite resort 
of the muses. Most cogent reasons these! “ What more ap- 
propriate title therefore,” he concludes, “ or rather what other 
title could [ give te the work but that of Tixall Poetry?”  ‘Talk- 
ing of the editor’s reasons, we were much amused at a very 
weighty one which he assigns for dedicating his book to Lady 
Harriet Leveson Gower, viz. That he has had the pleasure to 
be informed that her Ladyship has been heard to express her 
admiration of Tixall and its situation ! 

But we shall have occasion in another place to speak of the 
share which the editor has had in this volume; we uow turn to 
the poems themselves. Of these we shall extract the first, asa 
specimen of what we consider the best in the collection. 


“© EXPOSTULATION OF ST, MARY MAGDALEN, 


“ As gow enthraled Magdalen 
Beheld him on the fatall tree, 

Amaz’d she stood; her spirit then 

(Return’d from passion’s extasie ) 

With interrupting sighs she vents, 

And brek’s aloud into thees sad laments. af: 
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“ Is this the goodly worke in me’ 

You so commended as you fed? 

Is this the happy mistery 

1 blindly wrought upon thy head? 

In powring precious oyle on thyne; 

That thou shouldst showre more precious: bload on myne? 


“ Ts this the peace thou gav'st my hart? © 

Ys this the victory [ winne, 

For chursing thee, the better part? 

Is this the pardoning my sin? 

Did my eyes wash thy feet tintice . 

Thy biceding feet to wash my blood-shott eyes ? 


« Oh take thy blood and pardon back : 

Restore the teares and sinnes I lost: 

To me hell’s dearer for thy sake, 

Than heaven at so deare a cost: - 

Though my sight ran astray, is't meet 

My wandring eyes should draw thy weeping feet? 


« And have thus springs forgot to keepe 

Their floodgates ope? What mountain stopps 
Their currents that they dare not weepe 

With thee? Without thos corrall drops, 

Thees christall waves can be no sea: 
Without thees, perles, that blood no Erithne. =” 


« But Thou, who with thy powrefull word 
Couldst draine that Ruddy Ocean dry, 
And hid the rock full brookes afford 

In such a wilderness as T; 

Oh stop that Ocean of blood, 

And turn my rocky brest into a flood. 


“* Methinkes, in midst of all thy smart, 

I heare thee cry thou thurst’st fer me? . 
My Then (wounded hart) speke to this hart, 

Hee That’s sick to death as well as thee ; 

at Speke to this hart, my soules Physician, 

And it will yield us waters of Contrition. 


“¢ By this the tempest of her sighs 

Had all her pregnant sorrow seas’d : 

She clos'd her lypps, and .op’t her eyes; 
She wrung her hands, and beat her brest ; 
She wayling tore her golden haires, 

And spake the rest, more eloquent, in tear “ti 


o 


This little poem certainly has its beauties. There is through 
out the whole a strain of simphiity, and even of } athos, which 
speaks 
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speaks to the heart rather than to the Imagination; and which 
is worth all the false refinement and flimsy decoration of modern 
poetry. At the same time we cannot fail of being offended by 
that absurd play upon words, that cruel torturing of the sense, 
m order to produce a double entendre, which so strongly cha- 
racterises the poetry of the age m which these were written. 
Considered in this light, as a sample of the productions of the 
16th and [7th centuries, this collection might have been in- 
teresting, had it furnished the ody specimens we have to refer 
to. But we are very little desirous of wading through a new 
quarto volame of rubbish, in order to,be convinced of the bad 
taste of our ancestors. ‘The works of Cowley, Waller, Drayton, 
and other poets of the same standing, supply us with ample 
testimony to this faet, at the same time that their poetry has 
often sufficient charms to reyder the perusal of it not quite lost 
labour. ‘Those who, trusting to the confident asstrance of the 
editor in his preface, turn to these poems in the hope of finding 
“ as many fragrant flowers, and well-flavoured fruits, in these 
borders, as in any other garden of the muses, in which they bave 
hitherto delighted,” will (we fear) be very much disappointed. 
In a collection of this kind we do not indeed expect to be 
astonished by’ any thing sublime; but we do expect to be 
soothed and delighted by what is elegant and harmonious: we 
Jook for pleasing thoughts expressed with delicacy, or ingenious 
allusions neatly turned; and we at least hope to find what is 
~ wanting of boldness of conception, compensated by the smooth- 
ness and melody of the versification. We must acknowledge 
that we do not think the poems before us calculated to give this 
satisfaction. Some of them are without doubt very pleasing ; 
but we think that at least nine out of ten had better have been 
left enveloped in the dust from which they were’ rescued. 
Trifling as the thoughts and subjects of them are, they have the 
additional disadvantage of that rugged and untatored versi- 
fication which marks the poetry of the reigns of the two Ctrarles’s; 
and which it requires all the majesty aud strong conception of 
Dryden, or the sweetness and delicacy of Waller, to make us 
tolerate. They are, in truth, nothing better. thaa uuge, and 
not m general eyen the merit of bemg canore. lt must be 
evident that we cannot mean to include every individual piece 
under this character; the following lines, ou Conscience, we 
think contain some striking and-origwal thoughts! . : 


; 


“ ON CONSCIENCE. 


“ Internall Cerberus! whose griping fangs, 
That Enaw the soul, are the mind's surest pangs; 4 ..... 
: 5 "a5 | Thou 
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panse of rubbish, that we rea.ly Cannot venture to recommend 
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Thou gaudy vulture ; that dost gorging tire 

On hearts corrupted by impure desire : 

Subtle and buzzing hornet ! that dost ring 

A peal of horrour ere thou givst the sting ; 

The soul’s rough file, that smoothmess does impart ! 
That hammer that does break a stony heart ! 

The worm that never dies! the thorn within 

That pricks and pains: the whip and scourge of sin ; 
The voice of God in man; which, without rest, 
Doth softly cry within a troubled breast ; 

To all temptations is that soul left free 

That makes not to itself a curb of thee.’ P. $41. 


Having extracted two such favourable specimens of the Tixall 
Poetry, we are bound to produce something which shall justify 
the character we have given of the major part; observing that 
we do not select the following as being by any meaus the worst 
in the whole collection. , - 


“ TO THE LADY ELIZABETH THIMELBY, 


“ On New Yeares Day, 1655, ane Daily for her Sonne from 
‘. Travaile. 


‘« Past is the winter abscence of the Sunne, 

The welcome embleame of your joys begunne, 

Your sonne’s returning, to make good the trope, 

‘Tis he presents this new-years horiscope. 

Tis his return and presence doth salute, 

First in the flowre, and after in the fruite. 

For by a rich concurrence he doth bring 

Profit and pleasure, harvest home in spring. 

O, happy travailes! that with even paces 

Leade, hand in hand, the muses with the graces : 

And put you to the study whether hee 

Hath more o’th’ court or th’ university. 

To me, at distance, the result is cleare, 

All notions meete to crowne your happy yeare. 
Madam, observe a poets crafty thrift, | 
That makes anothers stock his new-years gift.” P. 104. 


Now we may safely affirm that a very considerable portion of 
the Tixall Poetry is at Jeast as void of all beduty and interest 
as the lines we have just extracted. Out of fifty poems, per- 
haps two may be called tolerably pretty; while of ‘the rest, 
one half are decidedly bad, and the other half are neither 
good nor bad, a state infinitely more dull and disagreeable than 
either. What beauties there are, and we acknowledge the ex- 
istence of several, are so widely scattered over a barren ex- 
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our readers to undertake the pains of searching fof them. ‘Those 
* flowers” must indeed be very “ fragrant,” and those ** fruity” 
must be something more than “ well-flavoured,” which can-make 
it worth our while to wander over a desolate tract of country to 
seek them, obliged to force our weary way through tangled brakes, 
up to the neck at every step im weeds and brambles.—The fol- 
lowing lines, which conclude a poem “ on the Death of Mr. 
Pp——s littke Daughter,” are simple and pleasing : 


“ Sad Parents then recall your greefes. 
‘ Your little one now truely lived, 
Your pretty messenger of love, 
Your new intelligence above: 
Since God created such immortal flowers 
To grow in his own Paradice, not ours.” P, 7. 


_ Again the three last lines 


*¢ ON THE DEATH OF LADY CATHERINE WHITE. 


«< Goe sob and weepe ore yonder herse: 
For everye sigh, and everye tear, 
There lyes a grace and virtue there.” P. 9. 


To speak of the Tixall Poetry, and to pass over im silence 
the editor’s share in the work, of which it forms so prominent 
a feature, would be quite unpardonable. ‘The preface coutains, 
besides the details of the Aston family which we mentioned 
above, rather an amusing account of the discovery of the old 
manuscripts, with the assistance of a certain family housekeeper. 
Let any one imagine the delight, the ecstasy of beholding a large 
box fall of papers, never before published, the edges duly 
nibbled by the mice, and covered with a respeciable evat -of 
real ancient dust, “ non indecoro pulvere.” 


“« Visions of glory, spare my aching sight !” 


exclaims Mr. Clifford, when he opened the venerable chest. 
What might it not contain? Perhaps State Papers, which might 
throw a light on the transactions of the 16th century. Per- 
haps some effusions of Drydeu, of Waller, of Cowley. Or per- 
haps one of the Muses themselves, who (we are told) frequented 
‘Tixall, boxed up for her sins, like the Genie in the Arabian 
Nights. We cannot indeed wonder at Mr. Clifford's so. readily 
Dustaking the mouse, which his mountain, or rather his’ fusty 
old box has produced, for an elephant. 

In works of this nature, we have often found the notes the 
most entertaining part. » Now we certainly cannot accase Mr. 
Clifford of having sufféred his annotations in the least degree to 
exceed: in interest the poems to which they are attached. ee 
. satis 
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400 Clifford's Titall Poetry. 


satisfied. with the general encomiuin which he passes upon Tixaif 
Poetry in his preface, his notes are in general nothing more than 
a@ running commentary, or rather pmegyric upon the merits of 
individual . ; as “a fine Idea this ;” “ a beautiful pas 
sage; “ a sweet line.” The only attempt at any thing like an 
illustration of his text, is a copious budget of parallel passages, 
which he introduces on the slightest provocation, and often 
without any provocation at all that we can discover. He tells 
us that he thinks with Johnson, that “ it is an agreeable thing to 
trace a sentiment.” Accordingly, when he finds these lines in 
ove of the poems, p. 22. | 


«“« The forehead’s bloome no season culls, 
But keepes its forme in buried sculls ;” 


He observes, 


*« This is true: a cranium may be preserved for ages; and, 
besides its tse in the study of anatomy, both human and compara- 
tive, it is capable of affording to a Lavater, or a Gall, a subject of 
sublime meditation, and of the most. profound philosophical dis- 
cussion, What use Shakespeare has made of a scull in the Grave- 
digger’s scene in Hamlet !”’ 


Again in the text we have, p. 59. 
“ While spheires and Angells sing, and make no noise.” 


This is too direct an allusion to the music of the spheres to 
escape the penetrating observation of the commentator. He 
therefore begins his note by quoting those lines from Pope’s 
Essay on Man, where the muvic of the spheres is nientioned, 
for that is enough : 


“ If nature thundered in his opening ears, 
And stunned him with the music of the Spheres, 
How would he wish, &c.”’ 


He then treats us with a disquisition on the notion of the said 
music, producmg a respectable list of philosophers, ancient 
and modern, who have discussed this subject, and transcribing 
in his way a long passage from Cicero; concludes by quoting 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, and Milton's Arcades. 

But the notes contain something ifinitely more précious than 
even the scattered verses of established poets, which the editor has 
with so much industry strung together. This is nothing less 
than two original poems by himself! yes, he too is a poet! 
How was it possible, as he observes, to be in the constant 
of readiwg over and transcribing such superior performances 28 
those contaived. in the Tixall Poetry, without being seized Fed 
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the * furo® pdeticus?” He ‘therefore ingeniously, contrives.to 
introduce his owif lucubrations into his co » expressing 
his confident hope that. they, will be found worthy companions 
of the “ fragrant. flowers and well flavoured fruits,” .witieh.en+ 
rich this garden of Tixall., It must be acknowledged: that: he 
has completely succeeded in catching the spirit, of his san 
prototypes 5 and, to do him justice, we really think ak he 
excels them in carefully yvoling a ideas that might’ ex< any 
thing like poetical interest at can be’ more bins 

the conclusion of his élegy on ‘Maria? ° a iat 


“* Her Parents——-ah | my bleeding heart | } er abdaiee 
The labouring verse denies; i i 
An only child——theip life’s best part—> 








Torn——hurried from theireyes!.. i ‘ 
* * 7 _* e. S *)) 
“ Fair spirit ! bending o’er thy toni, gat | | " 
I pay this tribute due; ~ > et ae 


Lost—+-sunk within this narrow room———~" 
Maria !-————oh }———-adieu.”” 
r thee 


Having seen such a specimen of Mr. Clifford’s OWN muse,, 
who will hesitate to, trust his } t, when he pronounces, 
such positive enconiiums upon the “general and particular enerite 
of the Tixall Poetry ? 

We are informed that the important, chest contained, besides, 
the ‘poems here published, an immense quantity. of papers,; 
letters, &c. which are to follow their companions to the press., 
We cannot sufficiently admire the perseverance of Mr. Clifford. 
We gave ourselves credit for no small share. of. this. virtue in. 
detting to the end of the Tixall Poetry; but really, if, we are to 
have a second, and even a third similar volume set;before us, 
we must fairly give up the contest... We should beforehand ad- 
vise,—but no; we will not presume. to advise one, whose taste’ 
and judgment set him,so far above such humble counsel as we, 
have to offer. We are to meet again; he has; told us so, ard 
we do not doubt him ; till then we take leave of him : : 


«© So Arthur! oh adieu.” 





a 
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Arr. VI. Lave, a Tale.’ -Jacqt veh a Tale! 188 Bis, 
7s. 6d. Murray. 1814. 


PREFLXED to the neem of Lara i is the: following avers: 
tisement : 


“ The retdien of Lara may probaby iegarll it as a piiea to! 
a poem 
VoL, ll. OCTOBER, 1814. 
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ll fant and Sar queline. 


any appeared :. whether the cast of the Hero's 
Sharticldé, eth tae turn of his adventures, and the A pike outline and 
colouring ‘of the story, may not encourage such A ition, shalt 
be left t@ his deterinination. ‘Fo his ‘referred the 
name of the writer, the Enews ef witch woul be of servic : 
iniaauleting fe docaton on tine Siléte at yposees of Hi attentpt.” 


nowledgment. on the part of the author, and the 
Q set rs shop window in the metropolis, 
a es thos ) gut 4 of atone Mnpropriety 
o considering the poem of the avowed preduction of 
Lord Byron, What could cae con his Lordship’ 8 reasons for 
withdrawing thé: imprimatur ¥ his name from tlie title- page, 
whilst he thus geet ot n its general Popeye, we 
canuot divine. y OF letpeid in Newspapers, 
where an Under Serenity 0 é@ may employ his talents in 
quizzing t#& vpposition ; ora Secretary to the. Admiralty in de- 
fending the conduct a ‘his sans masterg, the pecmretiver for a> partial 
concealment may easi imagined ; but. se the, present case, 
why a faveusiie. pasha the day shoot send a poem into the 
world with such external and imternal evidence of its author, 
and pod gd a th five got which compose his name, is a 
‘able ‘dud fewer still are anxious to com- 
pebendy Meat on six seutt Since, indeed, Lor ere took a 
mnost affecting leave of the public 5 since time, excepting 
a shower of small shot at the head of arte, we trolly 
‘that’ his' Lordship lias‘ Viet let off 'a single stanza. Tt ‘ 
trué that since that time the world have been far too busily em- 
ployed to tial vitlier of his Lordship or of his declaration ; the 
epigrams, and sonnets therefore, of condolence upon his 
rétirestient,’ pron ‘rot ‘been ‘so nenterous as could be desired, 
nor has thére been an advertisement for signatures to a petition 
for his recall. It js the more geneyous, therefore, iv his Lord- 
ship so speedily to volunteer his own return from this self-in- | 
flvted exile, and onee more to greet the world with his presence | 
before even they ad time to perceive-his absence. 
“Phe poem Lara consists of three cantos, the first of which 
opens with the return of Lara to his native land. In what 
quarter of the gobs this native land is situated ig not altogether 
sv clear, for although the name is Spanish, yet the author, in a 
note, ee ps sah circumstance of local or natural mae, 0 
fixes the scene on hero of m to. or coun 
is rather a wide field for ae eoMetions of the mee range 
in, but as he has a free and aabounded ehcice, if be. ie mosabley 
to fix the scene to his own wind, he cannot with justice com 
plain. In one point, however, he is controuled ; for although’ 
dara be a Spans, Dome, yet | be must not suppose mags > 
a 
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action of the poem Ott ity Spaitty as the “ verfs,” 


* vassals. soak chieftaiu, as the author infortiid 
aby s the lower classes of that 


‘oF ‘the soil: Quoream Awe # 
ot slatlded bot Wii tote . 


pay a ol pasa 


There He Sa it fiche ts in thé busy 

Far ched = on get ea 
o'er 

The unwonced taggot’s hoxpitible blige 

And gay retainers gather ratind the hearth 

With tongdes alt loudness, and with eyes all mirth, 


The chief of Laraia.r again: 

Aid why bad’ Lara orom'd the bounding main? 
Left byl ty oisth.ton penny, Saute: laes aiicnens, , 
Lord of himself ;—that heritage of woe, 

That fearful which the hutuan breast 
But holds to the heart within of rest! 
With: none to check, and-ftw to, in time 


The thousand paths  aoas soneioeal od 


Then, when he ritoat 
Had Lara's daring boyd gered men” Poh | 
Soon after his return, his are roused from their 


beds at midnight by a sou voice—a shriek in the hall of 
Lara. As they hurry to the assistance of their master, they find 
him extended senseless on urd ; ag he récovers, he ufters 
el bi ag i teatrt page, who acconip ¥ 
m from a distant a, ve e ‘dent on 

with the desire o€ soothing the mind of bis m oa 
tin mayserict adver, Lar bécomes i wes 
neighbour and honouts a miagnifices 
hs presence The dance is beautifully de ed 1h 


Wall pe a ered et. 







And 1g Beauty's train 
Links hes agian iest chain : 
Blot ae the eat h ands 

fe theve in welt 


ht is a the curefal bee sein 

And make Age smile, and dream itself td youth, 

Aad Youth forget duchyheur was past on. on ary 

So springs the exultiag bosom be bat eal P,.29. 
Ff2 During 
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Lara and Jacqueling, 


~ ,During the festival a stranger, fixes his dark and searching eyé 
upon Lasa--They. appear. avutually, amazed—The_. stranger, 
exclaims “ ’tis he-—-how came, be thence Whit goth hg here ?” 
+-He proceeds to prefer a myysterious accusation against Lara, 
but before the charge is specified, . laterferes, to protect 
his guest. Sir Ezzelin (for that it appears is the name of the 
accusing spirit) accépts the challenge which ‘Lara offers, of 


meeting him on the morrow, to hear and to await the churge. 


“ To. morrow !—ay, to-morrow !?” further word ‘ anf 
7 those repeated none from Lara heard ; 
Upon hie brow mo outward passion spoke, 
From his large eye no flashin see broke; 
Yet there was somethmng fix’d. tlow tone 
Which show’d resolve, etermined, though unknown. 
He. serz’¢ his cloak—his head he slightly bow’d, 
And passing Ezzelin he left the crowd ; 
And, as he pass’d him, smiling met the frown" 
With which that chieftain’s brow would bear him down : 
It was nos.smile of mirth, nor struggling pride 
That curbs to seorn the wrath it cannot hide ; 
But thatof one m his own. heavt secure 
Of all that he would do, or could.endure. | 
Could this ores ? the calmness of the good? 
Or guilt gr desperate hardihood ? | 
Alas! too oie j in cedadenie tie each... 
For man ¢6 trust to mortal look or 
‘rom deeds, and deeds alone, may he iene 
¥, Traths which it wrings the tnpractised heart to rare 
“With this the action of the canto concludes. The second 
opens ‘with‘ai¥ assemblage of chieftains at the hall of Otho Ad 
Ww are the rete aed of re fovea and to seme on iad ith 
of the promised charge. e is past, but Sir n ap- 
roaches not. In default of hig appearance, Lara chall 
is host, Otho ; the challenge is accepted, and Otho falls. 
wounds are tiot however mortal, After ax interval of Bid 
length, he proceeds to demand an account of Ezzelin at the 
hands of Lara; as since the evening of the mysterivus charge 
the stranger knight | bad not been heard of. Lara gathers his 
vassals, to whom, since the adventures of that night, he had paid 
a courteous dttention so unusual to him. “His band, after # 
severe contest, are overcome, and the few who remam betake 
themselves to flight; Otho still pussues, and in the last conflict 
Lara is mortally: wounded. He isstill accompanied by his faithful 


Kaled, his foreign page. 


” Pies am heav'd the breath that Lara drew, 
film along his dim eye grew; | iis 
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fis limbs stretch’ af ns and d be head aid dace 
ay weak yet still f that bore; : 
i the hel hl a hi et 
It beats no more, ‘but Kaled will 
With: the cold grasp, ‘but feels,’ and feels in ri oa 
For that faint rob which answers not’ again bilabacha 
* It beats !"~—Away, thoudreamer ! A on! at 
Tt once was Lara ich.thow Jook’ st ape i P: =e 


Kaled falls senseless upon the hady of Lara dd iadiscoyered 
at length to be a femble, * who had. d falloined, pee aa en the 
closest, attachment and love. | The, tale conc ides with. the re- 
lation of a peasant, who. on the night of the. sy, — the hall 
of Otho, saw a horseman break from a neigblouring wood, 
with a burthen concealed under a gloak. The horseman dis- 
mounted, and Biestas) 2 load | to ‘the. waves, which | the 
peasant could perceive to he 3 abl yl with a star on its be 


such a star as it was remembe t Sir Ezzelin wore on th 
aight in the hall of Otho; aid tits ends thie tale. a 

‘In these’ two. short ‘cantos here j Ms mystery enough for twenty 
novels from the Minejva } press. common, fabricator of 
the romantic web, like Penelope 2 of att has been accusta 
Yor the entértaimmentt of the’ fader: to nnravel in ‘the Ho ay 
the complication’ of horrors which’ had (been woven together Th in 
the first. Not’so the noble Lordj'who disclaithing ill conimon 
rules of composition,’ weaves the warp and weaves’ thie Woof,” 
and all “ the winding sheet” \ of terrors, but does not cordescend 
tn the degrading task of disentangling these pleasihg’ perplékities. 
We fear that the nidble Loft has too hi han opinion Sf the talénts 
and imagination of his reader, who, Fri thelle fe few miysterioiit 
hints, is ‘left to sunsthat ‘the he ~— t'6F the story; ‘anthe 
history of the ges, ivitied t ‘the’: source of 
Lara's alarm: in sgn first canto vilckner it was'a spectre, “sr” 
more substantial ig we'a holy tiorant. | Astle hols of 
this terrific visit ‘was t twelve’ ‘at night, we’ take for grin 
it must have heen 4 » ay we ‘know hat abut hae Fie t 
the night’ the’ visiting Hours ‘of ey Aa Aims fashionables..com 
mnence, . Bat for pee Be ‘reason’ th me Brg “Lara with 

determing we ae ‘a call, 2 left te hy ea rien Bt reader 


to determi led “u ever to” i Bengt ‘it 
Was very Segre 

the ghost! to set rant + Senn ‘mame Wt ths 
the satisfaction both Of ‘Lara and of 'tlie'edder,: ’ What’ crinié 


Lara had‘ coifiimitted, or whether he had'¢ io fitted any,’ we 

pew not, and respecting both the ‘accuser ‘and tife “accu 
it is thought proper that we should” remain ‘in’ titer igtior ‘i 
Allis mystery, darkness and ¢onfasion, « If’ the’ ene and 
ies’ 
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ladies’ diarie ae the epquing, eer a not yet furnished with oY 

usual complé: wit he enigmas, ct , and febpsses, v 

should recommen cee tors he select: po te of the 
resent poem t rt enuity of 

their readers; Ip. sea last ae an an 

interesting story. formed the basis of the the, poetry, w ¥. therefore 

in the present. wstance she reader should be senpywated, ho 
pe renege be ‘assigned. | 


weept bat @ our notice are but four. Of 
Otho: we rete node t jie te yee ie 
br . Brg is ffeil 

dreadfal ‘inegg Ow still’ less, we rept fret 
oe A rig was 2 edie by ney wad “his body committed to 


tlie waves. ay be af very tragical and Ne ct but we 

think that his ii bei rmitted to have pursued 
aoe re been so ‘tinmercifully 
a 


its course down t 


pelted by the proud pi ae Lara. 
“ At once haere ee yun LE ay eraund bim strown 
e winter i ae stone, 
f these the vb, ares gathered there, 


And slung them with a more “common cate.” 


With these aforesaid pebbles (which a few lines peat are 5 po 
morphosed into “ y iregmpents,”) the high and | 
pelis the dead body the usfortunate Ezze Ezaelin. oan 
x the lines is a apt accompaniment. to the poe wo of 

idea, 

Having thus rapidly dispatehed Otho and Sir Ezzeliv, our 
attention i= more fully drawn to the ua ar? himself, to the deli- 
neation of mr ¢ pec in ie § to,have dedi- 
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apa comes ous the re vee 

Klowever the portraiture of the, ie “former ! 
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t There wa i hin tel oot of nel oWI 
As if the the worst had fall'n whieh. co bil wneices 


He ood» nge i nS | : 
irit f ace s ‘x ~\ / © ty . 

rs rh yk rk it agi nite: ay , ie EP 

By ch fils he by Ace sCaped ; 


‘steed aay ort ee mee tov 


Wh mer apa or ove a teas ehanapletbettsc 
Bestows on mest of inortal mould and birth, — aor does 


purpose sNS; o« 
And fiery passions that had | ag wrath, 
In hurried desolation o'er his by 

And left the better feelings. a ste 

In wild reflection o’er his storm , ws 
But haughty still, and loth. A himself t to blax 
He calla on Nature’s self to share rear 

And charged all faults upen the flesh 

She gaye to clog the soul, and ast 

Tin he he at last confounded ae 

And half niistook for fate 

Too hi se mprmetainpes tens mba | , 

At times'dedian his own for others’ good, 
But nor Bip ape Sot Daeteee nf Rs 


Bash al wane pee oak or 


To do v rieet or none would do 


eo) oe —_ - 











So mac he ered : eA, ° 
And by geet, ae 
caer pie servile! ‘One 

Far oa poate Piagn i x 
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We have heard of o tribe of Indians, who were extremely Ife 


genious in re oth but ouly ae which thiey ‘could c: dns 
was that of it with e author, 


“ Mungo here, M ge ver wher . All is 
dark, dismal, a ngs here Mie however, 
attaching = Uh 0 ier we, Lyn ant d Byron is 
ecelv 8 as forcing unwi ng interest from 
the breast of ‘i w hoki him,and Prise those who once had seen 
him to forge eis Naw we, could yenture to, assert, that if Lara 
had lived ji: Kogland at‘the,,present ‘age, although for a. short 
time he might have share: with the Hottentot Venus or uny other 
monster of personal or mental deformity, the wonder und admi- 
ration of the gaping world, yet im a. very few years he would 
have sunk! ipte “he! nvost ‘provoking © ‘oblivion. “ Lara might 
have scowled, and _ scolded, fanted and raved with much ap- 
plause, he might even have written a few charming misanthropic 
morsels, but in 9 ‘very short time the public appetite would 
have been satiated with the’ same eternal course of “ black 
broth,” and Wo yld have returned with double delight to a more 
palatable poe Ne Davao 
Next to lb, ura, comes ‘Tilburinas’ friend, as mad as her 
mistress. Afteg ita ¢ comes the female page, 









“ Light | was his form, and darkly delicate 

That brow whereon his native sup had sate, 

But had not marr’ *d, though i in his beams he grew, 

‘The cheek where oft, the unbidden blush shone through; 
Yet not such blush as mounts when health would show 
All the heart’s hue j in that, delighted glow ; 

But ’twas-a hectig ting ok ret care. 5 

Aad ‘er, ee mon t fevered. there ; : 


fon: ia ; htened: 
Though its it byt vt 


Had tempered, with pmelancholy, tinge 5. 5.95. 
Yet Mipett than of pride was,there, 
Or in *twere grief, be ief thet none, 
gt him. Bs cba : 
cick ise ea Folcs of the pages 1, 
For hours tala 2 d fix his glance,..... «)..: 
As all forgotten in. that, x trance; .. 
And from] hi chief. withdrawn, he ‘wandered. Jone, 
Brief were he i Kchs and. s que ma none;. 


His w: k t he we peeks 
His résti He ‘se ts b east 


. Heyseeme aha to ra Ae ght 
 ~ From all that Tu Pim ke ee “and ‘oh ‘the 
Si To know no scdibiathend and take from earth: 


No gift beyond that bitter boon—our birth, 
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* If aught he loved, ’twas Lara; but was shown 
His faith in reverence and in deeds alone ; 

In mute attention } ‘and ‘his care, which guessed 
Each wish, fulfilled it ere the tongue expréssed/ » 
Still there was haughtiness in all he did, : 

A spirit deep that brook’d not to be'chid; °° 

His zeal, thoi\zh more than that of servile hands, | 
dn act alone obeys, his air commiands; °° | 
Ag if "twas Lara’s less than his desire 4] : 
That thus he served,’ but surely ‘not for hire. = 
Slight were the tasks enjoined him by his lord, 

To bold the stirrup, ‘or 'to bear the sword ;. 

To tune his.lute, or if he willed it nore, 

4#n tomes of other times and tongues to pore: 

Bui ne'er to mingle with the menial train, 

To whom he showed nor'deference nor disdain ; 
But that well-worn reserve which proved he knew 
N@g* sympathy with that familiar crew.” P. 39. 

A pretty pair this master and his man 3; for it does hot appear 
that Lara knew this page to fave been a lady. While Lara 
sulks in satin, Kaled pouts in bombazeen : while his Lord is pér- 
forming Grimgribber for she, amusement of the: parlour, the 
page is playing “ high life below stairs,” and retails the same 
airs second hand fo the. servants,: or “familiar crew,” in 
the kitchen ;, aud then by, way of tracing all this mystery to a 
fational source, is discovered to be:woman, © Now really from 
our respect to the understanding of ‘the softer sex, we cannot be- 
lieve that any one of them would condescend, for such a time, 
to sustain 'so solemn and 0 senseless a part. 


Leaving however the characters and conduct of the poem, 
we’shall dwell ‘with pleasure upoi the versification and » Fea 
Jn both these points we have felt great satisfaction in discovering 
a very considerable improvement both in harmony of numbers 
and perspicuity of language.’ ‘Phe flow of: the verse throughout 
the whole: poem is both easy and dignified, and fewer instances 
either of the’ vapid or of :the obscure ‘occur than in any other 
poem of his Lordship’s which we havg yet ‘seen. © We are also 
happy to find:that the noble Lord has omitted those mysterious 
dashes with which:every: page of lis former poems were’so plen- 
‘ufully distinguished, aud that he has now’ brought his sentences 
down to the level of a common understanding. - The whole 
oye is considerably improved, both. in clearness and strength, 
by this omission’; the temporary effect, which, might have been 
derived from these artibcial ye: Happ is, much better supplied 
by that genuine spirit, and that legitimate. energy,‘ which speaks 
0 the mind. At the’conclusion of the first canto a description 

: of 
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of sleep occurs, which would do honour even to the author. of 
the Night Thoughts. 
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« The crowd are gone, sh Soalown ebsietls 
pee: courteous host, and guest, 
at that accustomed couch must creep 
oy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep, 
nae imo Pet a a with lis being’s strife, 
Seine on Sat sweet ws of life ; 
re lie love's feverish hope, cunning’s guile, 
Hate’s working brain, an@ lull’d ambitien’s wile, 
O'er each vain eye oblivion’s pinions wave, . 
And quenchi'd existence crouches in @ grave, 
What better, name may slumber’s bed become? 
jn ind s i my the 0 iy home, oy 
Where weakness, st vice, Virtue, s > 
Alike in naked Sbgioaaeah recline ; ae 
Glad for awhile to heave unconscious breath, 
Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 
And shun, hongh day but dawn on ills increased, 
That sleep, the loveliest since it dreams the least,” P. 46, 


We do not approve of “ heaving wneonscious breath,” as 2 
phrase expressive of. the uconscious: state of the mind in 
slumber ; 43 whether sleeping: or waking very few of us’ (unless 
we are affieted with an-asthma;) ate eonseious Of heaving our 


‘The last couplet is awkward and unintelligible. We 


suppose that by * that sleep the Joveliest, smee it dreams the 


” the author means’'the sleep of death. . But is the noble 


Jord quite so certam that it dreams the least? — 


“ To p Rone 


rad sleep! | perehanen f w igor s—Aye theres the ruh— 
or in t sleep eath w 
When we have shuffled off this My coral ea popes 


Must give us pause.” 


Se. sil ong who. was, 98,g00d- , aye, and:as good a 
esopher tvo as the noble Lord. . Raat 
shail with mere pleasure cite the following, lines,..as: they 
appear to have been enlightened by a transient ray from the hea- 
aly om ob Cision tall a%, was most consistent 
with the character of a villain and-an assassin, dtes a hardened 
wwhidel, sud hie: Inet act io te vejoct the eyoss displayed < poner 
priest op confessor, 


is'isan olibquarrel, =f 


* Pe looked it with a eve profine 
And smiled— Heaven if "tweére ee 

And Keled diagh he spoke lie wap ital 
Frony Lam's face his fix'd dexpnitipg’ view, 


ee! 
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With brow repulsive, and with ure swift, 

Flung back the hand which the socred gilt, 

As if such but disturbed ‘the expiring man, 

Nor seem’d to know his life but then began, 

The life immortal, infinite, ‘secure, 

To all for whom that cross hath made it sure.” P. 83. 


Though in confessors and material crosses we do -not place 
much reliance, ev rodry vie, imtife or death, is'the Christian's 
watchword still; it is therefore with satisfaction and joy that we 
hail this first beam of light shining amidst the surrounding dark- 
ness; we trust that the darkwess’ may yet comprehend it. 

In concluding dur accoutit of this short éffort Gf his Lordship’s 
muse, We can only express our regret that 80 ‘mach good ver- 
sification has been thrown away upon a tale Without action, a 
deed without 2 name, and a characier from its frequent wpe 
tition, now wholly devoid of interest. 

We now proceed to the second tale in the volume, which 
common report ascribes to Mr. Rogers, This. gentleman has 
long been a favourite with a certwin part of the public, to whose 
applause his political no less than hsa poetical merits have, 2s 
we understand, so justly entitled him. {t will be for the reader 
to judge how much the presest poem is likely to add to his re- 
putation, or to justify that hyperoxygenated panegyric, which 
has — lately passed upon the author in a contemporary 

ourna 
, Jacqueline, “ a guilty thing and fall of fears,” leaves heg. 
father’s house in Provence, at midaight. 


‘© What will not ‘woman when she loves? 
Yet, lost, alas, who can restore her? — 
She liftsthe latch, the wieket moves, 
And now the world is all before’ her.” 


By “ the world” we take for granted that the. author means 
the hi zh road, for toa bye lime he would not have. applied all 
this Miltonian magwifieence ~ ane 6: ‘Up sose St. 
Pierre, when morning shone,” lime his an 
is off ; the usual ran, rex dicot eo tt 


collections af her’ duty atte? affection are thus Sted we ho 
told how she wool 


“ At eve light atnper tral 
Lay there his glass ” ead 


And that small chest 
(Queen Mab’s, oF *< 
‘Tusk of elephant and aye 
Which, when a tale is’ te 5, iepenses 

Its fragrant dustto 
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fn her who mourned not, when they missed her, 
The old a child, the young a sister? 

No more the orphan runs to take 

From her loved hand the barley-cake. 

No more the matron in the school 

= Expects her in the hour of rule, 

- To sit amid the elfin brood, 

Praising the busy. and the good. 

The widow trims. her hearth in vain. 

She comes net—nor will come, again ; 





| Es | Not now, his little lesson done, 
ie With Frederic blowing bubbles in the sun; , 
a _,, Nor spinning by the fountain side, 


Some story of the days of old.” P. 103. 


In the second canto we find our friend Frederic, who appearg 
a principal character in the tale;empleyed uo longer in philo- 


ay sophical experiments, with ‘a’ tobacco! pipe and soap suds; but“ 
i pursuing his architectural studies, and *¢ O’ersand o'er building 


ie castles on the toer.” - But Mr. Rogers has omitted to inform 
— us whether he was afterwards put in the corner. for dirtying his 
fingers. Presently, however, Jacqueline returns, ‘and it appears 
3 that her flight had only. been ‘a matrimonial excursion wh 
g D'Arcy, her lover: ‘The meeting ‘is thus described ; : 


“F “ But what felt D’Arcy, when at length 
as Her father’s gate wag open flung? 
ee Ah, then he found a giant's strength ; 
hm For round him, as for life, she’ clung : 
And when, her fit of weeping o’er, iw 
Onward they moved a little space, “ 
Aud saw an old man sitting at the door, 
Saw his wan cheek, ‘and sunken eye — 
‘That seem’d to gaze on vacancy, : 
Then, at the sight of that beloved face, 
At once to fall upon his neck she flew ; 
An But—not encouraged—back she drew, 
os And trembling stood in dread suspense, 
_ Her tears her only eloquence ! 
, All, all—the while—an awful distance keeping ; 5 
Save D’Arcy, who nor speaks nor stirs ; 
a And one, his little hand in her’s, 
ca: Who weeps to see his sister weeping.. 














“ Then Jacqueline the silence breke. | 
She elasped her father’s knee and apakey in " 
Her hrothér kneeling too; 
While D Arcy as before looked on, 
Thro’ from his manly cheek was gone... 

, its natural hue.” P, 123, - 
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What would be the pathos of this scene without little Frederic, 
kneeling and weeping he knows not why? The old gentlemau 
at last, of course relents, end the tale concludes. By way of 
epilogue we have the following lines, in allusion, as we are told 
te the popular story of Henry the Fourth. , 


*< Had Louis then before the gate dismounted, 
Lost in the chase at set of sun; 
Like Henry, when he heard recounted 

_ The generous deeds himself had done, 

_ (That night the miller’s maid Colette 

Sung, while he supped, her chansonnette ) 
Then—when St. Pierre address*d his village-train, 
Then had the monarch with a sigh contessed 
A joy by him unsought and unpossessed, 
—Without it what are all the rest ?— 
To love, and to be loved again.” P. 128. 


‘ : 


. Whether the poet is in his first or second childhood we cannot 
-say, but after the specimens which we have produced, which are 
by no means: the most ridiculous in the whole poem, there can 
be but one opinion of its merit ; yet we are told in the preface, 
in a style of insufferable coquetry, 


““ The Poem of Jacqueline is the production of a different 
author, and is added at the request of the writer of the former tale, 
whose wish and entreaty it was that it should occupy the first pages 
of the following volume; and he regrets that the tenacious vourtesy 
of his friend-would not permit him to place it where the judgment 
of the reader, concurring with his own, will suggest its more ap- 
propriate station.”’ P. vi. 


.Was not this poem the acknowledged production of .Mr. 
Rogers, we should be inclined to suspect that the noble Lord 
has been playing a trick upon the public, and had been wicked 
enough to try what egregious nonsense they would swallow undes 
the patronage of a celebrated name. We most sincerely wish 
that this were the case, as we would rather witness a successful 
imposition upon a gaping crowd of fashionable admirers, thau 
seé the reputation which Mr. Rogers had once acquired by a 
tolerably pretty poem, tarnished by so disgraceful a failure. 


= 





Art. VIL. The Flowers of Wit, or a choice Collection of Bon . 

Mots. . By the Rev. H. Kett, Author of the Elements of 
~ General Knowledge, §c. In'Two Vols. .12mo,, .AG8 pp. 
- Lackington agd Co. 1814. 


IT was not without some emotions of surprise and astonish- 
ment, that we read the advertisement which announced these 


{we 
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two volumes to the literary world: To collect the ™ Flowers 
of Wit,” and to arrange them m the most tasteful and inviting 
order is a task, which has generally b@en assigned to other hands 
than to those of a Bachelor of Divinity, or a senior Fellow of 
a College. We have now before us a volume selected and 

compiled by a veteran of the stage, Mr. Wewitzer, whose long 

acquaintance with the green-room and the stage, render him an 

instrument peculiarly adapted to embody the fleeting witticisms 

of the facetious sons of either theatre. His rival, Mr. Kett, 

has hitherto, indeed, employed his talents in a very different line. 

The first work which introduced him to the notice of the public 

was, a Dissertation apon Prophecy, (not a subject of the most 

facetious nature) which, as it was his first, so it was his happiest 

effort; and he would probably have better consulted his re- 

putation had he been content with the credit which attended his 

first literary production. The next subject, upon which our 

author tried his talenia, was one of rather an extensive nature, 

“ The Elements of General Knowledge ;” this subject also was: 
not of a very ludicrous nature, yet hke Falstaff of old, though 

not witty im itself, it was the cause of wit in others; it was the 

object of much unseemly merriment among divers wicked wags, 

who had not sufficient gravity to appreciate with due respect 

the merit of the author's astonishing discoveries in almost every . 
branch of science. We say nothing of the logic of our author, 
as the very thoughts of a syllogism, an enthymem, or of all the 
heavy artillery of the ancient schaolmen, must cast a reverend 
damp around the very soul of wit. Let the reader conceive an , 
edition of Thomas Aquinas cum notis et facetiis, H. Kett, B. D. 
The last publication with which our author honoured the world — 
was “ Emily,” a Tale, developing the whole mystery of female 
education, a subject with which, as Senior Fellow, and ‘Tutor of 
‘Trinity College, m Oxford, we have no doubt he was well ac- 
quamted. 'To close all come these aretia, or Flowers of Wit, 
in two very neat volumes, 1@mo. containing eight hundred and 
eighty-six good things, and all for fourteet shillmgs—actnally 
five a penny—our walnuts and our jests may be now alternately: 
cracked at the same price. 

Let not our readers imagine that we good Charch and State~ 
men are too dull to comprehend the value of a good thing. In 
our merry mood we can bestow a hearty laugh at all the follies 
and the quackery of the age; we can find, like the philosopher : 
of Abeera, materials for cur laughter; let ws meet men where 
we wit, whether it be infidels at Bible societies, or bishops at 
emancipation dinners; if amidst the dangers threatened from 
these portentous signals of the impending storm, we can find 
room fur merimens; why shoukt we deny the passing -~ 
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of a smile (‘tis all he asks) to a very-worthy, well meaning, and 
facetious B. D. and to Ins eight hundred and eighty-six good 
things. In our younger days we have often stolen an hour from 
our Lucian, to pore over the of the “ Monstrous drolf 
Jester,” and have often forsaken the whole circle of scionce, te 
dip into the more ateusing Encyclopedia of Wit. Prodigious, 
indeed, as the numbér of witticisms may appear, with. which 
Mr. Kett has presented us, we must own that we have seen it 
surpassed by that chiliogramme of wit, “ one thousand 
things,” adorned and illustrated with a culoured print of Mr. 
Grimaldi in the character of Momus. We much regret that 
Mr. Kett bas not thought fit te present us with his own pri 
im the title page, it would have d much to the value of the 
work, and then, as the bookseller of Bp. Horne remarked, we 
might have added the other sixpence. 
re these volumes were submitted to our inspection, we 

hazarded many a conjecture respecting their probable contents, 
knowing that our author was a philosopher and a logician ; we 
at first conceived thyt we might have béen presented with an 
enquiry into the very depths of the science. We partly expected a 
lovg and laborious treatise upon the theery and practice of 
punning, or facetiousness upon philosophical principles, Re- 
collecting, however, that our author was not from Scotland, and 
could not therefore be expected to give us two quarto volumes 
upon the rationale of humour, or upon the moral and meta- 
physical nature of repartee, we turned our attention to the 
tveasures of ancient learming. We thought it probable that the 
labours of Professor Porson upon Atheneus might have been 
perfected by the acumen and aceuracy of Mr. Kett, and that 
much light might have been throwa apon this repository of attcient 
facetia by the illustrations and emendations of our learned 
author; a few remarks obiter upon Cicero de Oratore, Quinctilian, 
Xc. might have served as a supplement to the work. At another. 
time we looked for a reprint of the Praxis Jocandi, published 
at Frankfort early im the 17th century; or for some notes and 
observations upon that celebrated treatise, “ Qua ratione in 
conversatione Joci et sales cum rebus seriis jucunde temperaré. 
possunt,” published at the same place about the same time. We 
expected that our author would have contrasted the “ A7s vex~ 
aturia,” a publication also of the same date with our modeps 
“ Art of ingeniously tormenting,” or that he would have given 
us a new edition of the Nuge venales, omitting, for the sake of 
decency, the prints. Be the work, however, what it may, we 
must not omit to present to the reader the authos’s modesty and 
learning, which are eqitally conspicuous, 
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“< If an apology. for such a literary pursuit as this should Le 
thought proper, to soften the asperity of certain fastidious critics, 
an apology may easily be urged, . The, compiler of this work, frons 
its desultory ang entertaining nature, found it calculated to employ 
and to amuse the hours of freqaent indisposition; and. when he 
enjoyed a better state of health, it served as a relaxation from his 
more arduous «nd important studies, the results of which are laid be- 
tore the public. Considered in this latter point of wew, such a lite- 
rary pursuit has the sanction of the most respectable examples. 
Juttus Casar did not think it derogatory to his talents, his rank, 
aud his exalted offices, to make a collection of apophthegms. Did 
not ‘facrrus the philosophical historian, Pru'rancy one of the 
best moral writers of antiquity, and VaLER1us Maximus a Roman 
of an illustrious family and high military distinction, compose sitni- 
iar works? And in later times, have not Erasmus the great critic 
and theologian, CAMDEN the most eminent antiquary, and Lorp 
Bacon the prince of modern philosophers, diversified their studies 
and added to their reputation by making such collections?” Vol. 
I. p. xviii _ 


If Julius Caesar, Erasmus, and Lord Baton, why not Mr. 
Kett’ But let us proceed to these fucetic facetiurwn, these 
“sight merrie and conceited ‘jestes” with a determination to 
pay our devows to the laughter loving dame. The first part 
contains those bon mots, the vames of whose authors are known. 
‘The names are alphabetically arranged. With most of the good 
things ‘here recorded, we must eonfess a long acquaintance, 
having been early in possession, as we hinted to our readers, of 
the works of that iminitable predecessor of Mr. Kett, Joseph 
Miller. There are some few, however, which we must acknow- 
ledge never to have heard before. ‘Fhe following will shew 
that facetiousness is an hair loom in the family of the Jekylls. 


“ SIR JOSEPH JEKYLL. 


“« 314. Two very lovely, but bashful girls, had a cause of some 
importance depending at Westminster, that required their personal 
appearance, They were relations of Sir Joseph Jekyll, and on 
this formidable occasion they desired his company and countenance 
at the court. Sir Joseph attended accordingly; ang the cause 
being opened, the judge demanded, ‘* Whether he was to entitle 
these ladies spinsters.”” ‘* No, my lord,’’ said Sir Joseph, “ they 
are lilies of the valley; they toil not, neither do they spin; yet 
you see, that no monarch, in all his glory, was ever arrayed like 
one of these.” Vol. I. p. 145. 


In the midst of so many flowers, many with, but more with- 
out a sting, it is difficult to determine upon a favourable 
specimen of the Editor's taste and power of selection, Perhaps 

: the 
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the following bon mots of Lord Chesterfield may be a fair 
specimen of the style and manuer of the whole. 


“© 139, Lord Chesterfield complained very much at an inn where 
he dined, that the plates and dishes were very ditty: The waiter, 
with a degree of pertness, observed, that every one must eat a peck 
of dirt before he dies. ‘* That may be true,’ said lord Chesterfield; 
* but no one is obliged to eat it all at a meal.’ 

“ 140. * I cannot conceive’ said a nobleman to lord Chesterfield, 
how you manage your affairs: for though your estate is smaller 
than mine, you make a much more splendid figure than I do.’ 
* My lord,’ said Chesterfield, ‘ I have a place?’ Pray what place ?’ 
* lam my own steward.’ ) 

“ 141. On the Ist of July it was the custom for the Protestants 
in Ireland to appear at the court of the lord lieutenant wit orange- 
coloured ribbons, in commemoration of the battle of the Boyne 
gained by king Williau: IIT. When the earl of Chesterfield was 
lord lieutenant, he observed Miss Ambrose, 2 papist, a very beau- 
tiful girl, wearing one of those ribbons. The instant it caught his 


eye, he walked up to her, and addressed her in the following 


lines : , 


«« ¢ Say, lovely Tory, what’s the jest, 
Of wearing orange on your breast? 
Since that same breast betraying shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose! 


“ 142. Dryden’s translation of Virgit being commended by @ 
reverend prelate, lord Chesterfield observed, * The original is ex- 
cellent, but every thing suffers by translation, except a bishop.’ 

** 143. The late queen hinted to lord Chesterfield her design of 
shutting up St. James’s Park, and turning it into a garden, and 
asked him what he thought the alteration would cost. His reply 
was § Only three crowns?’” Vol. I. p. G3. 


Our author, however, is sometimes a little unfair im namber- 
ing his good things. In the following paragraph for instance, 
we can find nothing by any perversion worthy of 240 being tacked 
to it. 

“ SAMUEL FOOTE. 


“ 240. He was justly entitled the English Aristophanes, for he 
indulged in the licentiousness of the old Greek comedy, and intro- 
duced the characters of living persons upon thé stage. He de- 
served applause for his wit, and castigation for his personalities. 
His wit and drollery were wont to set the table on a roar; and as @ 
proof how facetious a companion he was, Dr. Johnson whose risib! 
muscles were not remarkable for their flexibility, and carne into his 
company determined net to be pleased with him, declared * that 
be foynd Foote irresistible.’ Vol. 1. p. 122. 
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— Upon second thoughts however we are of opinion that the 
bon mot consists in considering Foote as having indulged in the 
licentiousness of the o/d Greck comedy, because he introduced 
the characters of living persons upon the stage. Now we ap- 
prehend that it was the licentiousness of the middle* comedy m 
which Foote indulged, which introduced reat characters ander 
feigned names, as he did Apreece under the name of Cadwallader: 
whereas the old comedy inwoduced the real character under the 
real name, as Aristophanes did Socrates and Cleon. In this 
jumble between the old and the middle comedy consists the 
facetiousness of No. 240. Let the number stand ; as there are 
many under the same predicament. Ia this alphabetical ar- 
rangement we however not only bad names but qualities. 
Under the letter } we find A GRAND IpEA. Now then for 
this specimen of the sublime, this sunflower among the posies 
of wit. 


« 312. The chief of a small canton of Indians, upon the banks 
of the Mississipi in Louisiana, every morning as soon as he issues 
from his cabin, extending his arm and moving it, says, ‘ Thus I 
trace the path which the sun may describe in the course of 
the day.’ ” 


Vastly grand, but not altogether intelligible ; nevertheless as: 
OHapod says in the play, “ Thank you, good Sir, I owe you 
balf a one.” In some of his anecdotes, Mr. Kett indulges 
rather too far in his own imagination, let us take the following 
anstunce. 

“* DR. OGDEN. 

“ 448. A blustering Cantab endeavoured to justify the practice 
of profane swearing, in the company of Dr. Ogden, the excellent 
sermon-writer. ‘ At least,’ said he, § doctor, you must grant, 
that swearing gives the appearance of courage.’ ‘ Alas, sir,’ said 
fhe doctor, * what is the appearance of courage! do not the little 
birds perch upon the image of an eagle?’’’ Vol. I. p. 205. 


Now who would suspect that this blustering Cantab, and his 
justification of profane swearing, were both the creatures of 
Mr. Kett’s prolific brain: whereas the fact really is, that the 
sentence which under the metamorphosing power of our Lditor, 
is clothed in the splendid dress of a repartee, is to be found, 
word for word, in the Doctor’s sermon on the third. com- 
mandment. | 

In the midst however of this profusion of good things from 
the stores of the departed wits, we now and then discover one 
of more modern date, slipped in like a foundling with no less 
modesty than dexterity, among the legitimate offspring of the 
ancicut 
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aacient ‘masters in the science of repartee. For these little 
notht of facetiousness, we half suspect that Mr. Keit feels a 
sort of fatherly affection, their resemblance indeed to their 
parent is too strong to be mistaken. Among the anecdotes of 
Lord Nelson, we find the following impromptu inserted. 


“© 432. Impromptu after the signal victory of the Nile, Admirat 
Nelson having previously lost an eye and an arm; 
««¢ Frenchmen, no more with Britons vie,— 
Nelson destroys your naval band, 


Sees your designs with half an eye, 
_ And fights and beats you with one hand,’ ” Vol.I. p. 198. 


Our readers will join us, we are sure, in ascribing this ele- 
gaut little jeu d’esprit to that author, whose name, for fear of. 
offending his modesty, we studiously conceal. Another instance 
of our author’s extreme modesty we cannot forbear to mention, 
in ascribing to Sir Isaac Newton a discovery which is really his: 
own, “ Sir Isaac,” says Mr. Kett, “ discovered and demone 
strated that principle of attraction which sets the universe in 
motion.” ‘hat the power of attraction set the universe in motion 
is in reality a discovery not of Sir Isaac, but of Mr. Kett; and the 
demonstration will doubtless soon be laid on the table of the 
Royal Society. Leaving however the power of attraction to* 
these two little volumes, we shall proceed in the examination 
of their contents. Part the second is dedicated, in the words 
of our author, to bon mots, chiefly anonymous, of various de- 
scriptions, sublime, satirical, humorous, &c. &c. Of the su- 
idimity of a bon mot the reader will be ata loss to form an, 
adequate idea, tll he reads the following example. 


‘Ss THE SUBLIME OF BEGGING. 


“ If nobleness of mind constitutes the true dignity of man, 
reither his mean attire nor his reduced circumstances can diminish 
his intrinsic worth. We cannot fail to be struck with an uncom- 
mon degree of admiration, when we hear those sentiments ex- 
pressed by a beggar, which would exalt the character even of a 
monarch. 

‘“« 689. * As you do not belong to my parish,’ said a gentleman 
to a begging sailor with a wooden leg, ‘I cannot relieve you.” 
‘ Sir,’ replied. the sailor, with an air of heroism, ‘ I lost my leg 
fighting for all parishes.’’’ Vol, Il. p. 108. 


In the next edition of Longinus, we hope to see this anec- 
dote introduced into the text, as no treatise on the sublime can 
be:perfect without it. To the second volume is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing a short defence of the art of punning, with 
a few well: known practical examples, gone very worthy of 
tea ee & ge trans» 
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transenption, We much wonder that Mr. Kett, while on this 
part of bis wark, should have overlooked the facetious letter 
of Swift an the nume of ‘Pom Browne; which we cousider the 
acme and gaintessence of a punster’s powers,  Sabjolned to 
this part of the work is an Essay mpon Butls, by no means equal 
evher in leneth or ingenuity to that of Miss Edgeworth, with a 
translation of the "Acraa’ of Hieroeles; as these specnnens of 
aucient wit are by no means common, (we knoaw no other pub- 
lication of them than one at the end of Ray's Nomenclature,) 
we shall eatract these for the ammusenrent of our readers. 


“Vt is remarkadle that the ‘oO Lyorarrixzoe (the Student or 
Scholar) is introduced merely to serve as a butt, jast ‘as the Oxford 
scholar is introduced by Joe Miller, imbis ¢ Jest book,’ for the same 
eonvenient and Indicrous purpose.’ 

* 864. A scholar wanting to swim, was nearly drowned ia the 
attempt. Upon which he vowed he would never touch the water 
till he had Leen taught te swim. 

* 865. A schelar wishing te catch a mouse that nidbied his 
Books, baited a trap, aud sat by it to watch. 

“ 866. A scholar, hearing it said thas’ ravens lived to be 
two hundred years old, bought one, saying, ‘ I wish to try the ex- 

riment.’ 

“* This story is told by Fureticre, tlhe French lexicographer, 
ofa friend of his. He has added 2 circumstance, indeed, which 
increases the magnitude of the bull; for he says that his friend, 
when he purchased the raven, Rad passed his gerard climacte- 
ric. 

“ 867. A scholar meeting @ friend said, ‘I dreamed last night 
that I saw yowand talked with yeu” * I beg your pardon,’ said the 
friend, ‘ for not listening to what yeu said.’ 

* 868. A scholar wishing to know if he looked handsome when 
he was asleep, sat before a looking-glass witlr his eyes shut. 

** $69. One of twin brothers happened to die. A scholar méet- 
ing the surviver, :nquired of him; ‘ Pray tell me, which of you 
wus it that died, yow or your brother ?” 

‘< These two last bulls pase current as genuine Irish. 

‘* 870. A scholar, a bakd-headed man, and a barber, travelled 
together, and agreed to keep watch four hours ata time. It was 
the barber's turn te watch first : he employed himself in shaving 
the head of the sleeping scholar; and whem his time of watch- 
ing was expired, waked hitra. The scholar, rubbing his head, and 
finding it smooth, called out, ‘ What a rogue is this barber, for 
he has waked the bald-headed man, when be ought to have waked 
sé '* 

“ Here is a charming confusion of personal identity. This 
Bull was lately circulated in a very genteel company, in London, as 

wm excellent medern joke fiewh from lrelund; and, as vsual, ao 
Irishimse 
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Irishman savas substitoted for the schelar, and made the butt ef the 
tale.” Vol. IL p. 214 


While apon the subject of Greek bulls, Mr. Kett might 
have mentioned the vixrep twveydu of Homer, he might alse 
have obs. rved that econ Horace was gudty of an lricism when 
he said argexte ritus inaurct, ‘These are bowever only hints 
for a collec Gon of the most approved Greek buils, of the true 
Cretan breed, which might form an eyo ne, net ‘auworthy of 
the “ lowers of Wat.” 

From these tee little colames we have, in ene way or 
another, derived wach auiusemeat. Some of the anecdotes 
are sufticienily pate, and some of the roses in this flonilegium 
jocoram have lost their thong. Many of the anecdotes and re- 
partees remind us of the mutable withicasins of Gregory Grifhia, 
Esg. which oar author das, for some reason or other, onutted 
to Insert. We do not wish to accuse Mr. hett of any jealousy 
or improper feeling, lest thear brikaney should sunpass las own, 
we Caunol however but think that their jusertion in a future 
edition will reuder ire repartee department perfect. Que or two 
of these are as follow. 

“ $s7. (We venture ta add the namber. ) Mr. Gitta being 
ete 5 eccout «d by a lady with the questien, “ how many de 
two and two make,” with the utmost coolness readily, rejomed, 
“ two and two, make four.’ 888. Mr. Griflia observing a 
favourite dog busking before the fire, exclaimed, “1 protest, 
Pompey, thou art almost us lazy a dog as myself.” 

How far Mr. Kett may have added to his Kiterary character 
by this publication, those who are better able to appreciate it 
than ourselves, may be left to determiuve. Against the malice 
of criticism Mr. Kett may uow cossider himself impreguable. 
For who shal have the audacity to attack a man who, like a 
hornet or u hoisefly, lics concealed amidst the flowers of wit, 
Waiting to attack the anpious hand who shall dare to disturb his 
literary repose. We consider Mr. Kett as a second Hipponay, 
advancing, cfeudo pede, vgainst a hostof wags. What Phile- 
leutherus shall now dare to attack the man who cay parry carte 
aud uerce with a double entendre, cave a smayt rap with a re- 
partee, and make “ a palpable bit” with a puns or if bis ad. 
versary still contunues obstinate, imprisou hun imoan eternal 
Dunetad between a brace of bulls. ‘The vung is utterly im- 
possible. 

We cannot conclude aur account of these two volumes 
without agaju thanking Mr. Kett tor the amusement te has 
affiurded us in their perusal. ‘They vill form a pleasing addie 
tign to the library of the lounger, aud occasivnally present an 
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enecdote of which even the more finished scholar must 
confess himself ignorant. We cannot withhold what we con- 
sider their highest merit, that among much ludicrous and 
amusing matter, they contain no one expression which cau 
shock the nicest sense of modesty, or furnish a single additional 
idea to the store of indelicacy, with which books of this sort 
too frequently abound. 
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Ant. 8. A Sermon on the Antiquity of the Sabbath. By 
WV. Cooper, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s, 
Cambridge. Preached at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. 8vo. 22 pp. Rivingtons. 1814. 


The design of this discourse is to shew that the consecration 
of the sabbath day was coeval with the foundation of the world, 
in Opposition to those who suppose that it was of no higher 
antiquity than the Jewish law. ‘The text which Mr. Cooper has 
judiciously chosen is from Genesis ii. 3, “ And God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it ; because that in it he had reste 
from all his work which he had created and made. Upon this 
text Dr. Paley has observed, as we think, without his usual dis- 
crimination, that the words do not assert that God then blessed 
and sanctified the seventh day ; but that he blessed and sanctified 
it for that reason; and that the order of comnection and not of 
time introduced the mention of the sabbath in the history of the 
subject which it was ordained to commemorate. Upon this 
opinion Mr, Cooper very justly observes, asi 


** It is true, that the words do not assert, that God then blessed 
and sanctified the seventh day; but if we attend to the manner, in 
which the sacred bistorian has marked the progress of the Deity in 
the several parts of creation, we cannot fail to observe, that it pleads 
strongly for an implied designation of time. In the preceding part 
of the book of Genesis, there is no mention of time besides the dis- 
tribution of the period occupied by the work of creation into six 
days. The order of the events of each day, if it be not determined 
by their own nature and dependence, is everywhere supposed to be 
the same with the order of narration; and references of the writer 
in other parts of his ‘work to future times, are always inypressed 
with characters, which sufficiently direct such an application of 
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We are clearly of opinion that the words of the commandment 
of the Almighty respecting the double quantity of manna to be 
gathered on the sixth day, evidently supposes the previous exist- 
ence of a holy festival on the seventh. ‘Che same mference may 
be drawn from the words of the fourth commandment, which 
certainly bears stronger marks of the republication or enforces 
ment of an old law, than the promulgation of a new one, 


** Moreover, the fourth commandment, it may be thought, bears 
marks of being a republication of a former injunction. — lor, taken 
apart, the command “ remember the sabbath day to keep it holy *,”” 
would not have been intelligible, if a sabbath had not been already 
instituted. If the command had been'wholly new, the language of 
it would perhaps rather have been, * remember the seventh day to 
keep it holy ;?? and it may be observed, that the fuller statement and 
enforcement, which follow, are more closely adapted to a command 
delivered in those very terms, ‘ Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work; but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: in it thou shalt not do any work.’? And possibly the com- 
mandment opens with the mentiou of the sabbath rather than of the 
seventh day, because the people were accustomed to feel impres- 
sions of respect and veneration at the name of the sabbath, and 
might thus be prepared to receive with attention the subsequent 
recital of the reason, on which its institution was founded. ‘This 
argument, however, goes only to shew, that the institution of a sab- 
bath was anterior to the promulgation of the law. At that awful 
annunciation of the divine will, it was incorporated into the system 
of religion, which God appointed to his chosen people. But its 
great purpose of subduing the propensity to idolatrous worship is so 
steadily pursued, that its reference to the creation is inculcated, even 
where it is peculiarly denominated a sign between God and the 
children of Israel. ‘ It is a sign between me and the children of 
Israel for ever, for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and 
on the seventh day he rested and was refreshed+.’”’? P. 14. 


An argument for the antiquity of the sabbath might be drawn 
from a sort of veneration which appears to have existed even 
awoug the heathen for the seventh day; eGdosov iegov Hag, Occurs 
as early as Hesiod, implying some traditionary respect for the 
day, arising from a source of mach higher antiquity than the law 
from Sinai. . 

We are of opinion that Mr. Cooper has clearly established his 
point in opposition to the opinion of Dr. Paley; it is an important 
one, we are therefore happy to see it discussed with so much quiet 
good sense and judgment. 





* Exod, xx. 8. $+ Ibid. xxxi. 17. 
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Art. 9. A Sermon preached at the Primary Visitation of 
the Laid Bishop of Chester. By the Rev. S$. Clapham, 
M.A. 1s. Rivingtons. 1814. 
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This js a Sermon which had been before preaclred at the visi- 
tation of the Bishop of Bristol in 1812, and was repeated at 
the visitation of the Bishop of Chester in the present year. 
Jt comes forward therefore with’a double claim upon our no- 
tice; and we can fairly say that it is worthy of the dotble 
honour. For the labours of Mr. Clapham we have much re- 
spect; he has shewn much judgment in his selections from the 
works of ow best divines, and now he appears proprio marte, 
wth a Sermon at once energetic and nseful. ‘The text is from 
2 ‘lim. iv. 33. The leading questions of the day are glanced 
upon, though in an oblique, yet in a clear and judicious style. 
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(x ‘* It might, perhaps, be expected, that I should have chosen, 
ee 4. for the subject of my Discourse, one of the many popular dis- 

“4 cussions which have, for some time, agitated the Church; as the 
impolitic and mnrestrained zeal to convert, to the faith of the 
Gospel, the Mahometan and the Hindoo, by men as jgnorant ot 
human nature, as they are of the language in which the Gospel 
was written. That the Eastern world may be blessed not with the 
glimmering ofa star, but.with the sunshine of Revelation ; and that 
He, who, in His appointed time, * opencth the ears of the deaf, 
and giveth sight to the blind,” may choose instruments qualificd 
by education, and calculated by understanding, to accomplish the 
glorious work, must be the universal prayer of the Church of 
England, 

‘* Or, I might havebeen expected to expatiate on the heterogeneous 
union with Dissenters, of every denomination, in the diffusion 
of the Scriptures. Weare not surprised to sce the proffered labours 
of the preachers of the conventicle to erect the stage, nor the pride 
aud distinction of ascending it; but we cannot read, without 
cniotions of sorrow, the vain and disgusting representations made 
‘ of too, too many, of the Ministers of the Church, addressing an 
in assemblage vf beauty and fashion in harangyes always impressive, 
s pathetic, luminous, eloquent; and that no sooner is the tribute 
of acclimation divided between the concurring parties in one 
es place, thay the same scene of empiricism is exhibited in another ; 

4 and al] to demonstrate, as jt is absurdly termed, our liberality to- 
wards the Dissenters—a liberality which, I pray God, we may not 
have cause most bitterly to lament! I cannot withhold the follow- 
ing circumstance, which was related to me from unquestionable 
a authority. A person of a prepossessing address and fascinating 
o., clocution, who is a professed Socinian, and whe eyen propeses 
a scrious doubts of the authenticity of the Scriptures, was retained— 
the expression is not inappropriate—to attend a very respect- 
able and populous meeting, in order that he might represent, im 
glowing 
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glowihg colours, the blessing of that Gospel, the truth of which 
he scarce believes. What are we to think of a cause, which re- 
quires such a detestable recommendation, and such an impious 
support? The Bible is, to “the unlearned,” in many respects, 
* » sealed book;” let the gift of the Scriptures, therefore, be ac- 
companied with a succinct and intelligible explanation of the 
Jewish phraseology, the imperfect translations, and the peculiar 
customs, to inform ignorance and prevent error; together with a 
Prayer-Book ; and the Clergy will, I ioe without the fear of 
contradiction, give the undertaking all the support which zeal for 
the salvation of mankind can propose. But an illustration of the 
Scriptures will be offensive to the Dissenters. Be it so. I lament 
such prejudices. Our enquiry is, Do we believe the doctrincs, 
professed by the Church ef England, to be true? If we do, we 
must, necessarily, believe the doctrines, professed by the Dissenters 
of every deromination, to be false: every sect inculcating tenets, 
irreconcilable with those which we believe to be divine. Why, 
then, associate truth with error? What! Do we expect the genuine 
fruits of Christianity to be produced by grafting the scion of 
reason on the stock of delusion? Vain expectation! “ When we 
shall look for grapes, behold! only wild grapes.’’ 

“ Again I might have been expected to direct your attention 
to a measure, now dermant, but sdon, I fear, to be revived with 
all the spirit of party, that of admitting Catholics to offices of 
trust and power; a measure anticipated, with equal eagerness, as 
the cheering omen of the subversion of the Church and the esta- 
blishment of fanaticism, by the Methodist and the Calvinist, by 
the Arian and the Socinian, by men of every denomination of 


Christians, and by men whe profess to belong to no denomina- 
tion of Christians at all’? P. 7. 


Leaving therefore these topics Mr. Clapham proceeds to 
enlarge upon the character and duties of a preacher. He points 
out what is, and what is not EVANGELICAL preaching, and 
clearly shews that those who claim ay exclysive right to that 
title, are generally the least worthy of so a proud a distinction. 
The secoud part of the Sermon is dedicated to a consideration 
of the duties incumbent upon the Christian minister out of 
his pulpit, m comforting the afflicted, strengthening the weak, 
and reclanming the wretched ang abandoned. In a note sub- 
jomed to this Diseourse, the author hazards an opinion, in 
which we contess, we cannot coincide, respecting the pro- 
prety of the general distribution of Bibles without note or 
comment. His argument is drawn from the difficulties which 
occur, and the mistakes which are likely to arise in the minds of 
the ignorant and uuipstructed from the perversions of the text 
of the Holy Scriptures. “Phat they are grossly and dangerously 
perverted, we allow, but where the clergy are active m the exer- 
cise of their duty, ue difficulty cap arise, which is at all likely 
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to puzzle or perplex the mind of the uninformed. ' The igne- 
rant are misled far more often by ideas which are put into their 
head by ranting fanatics, than by their own private perversions. 
When Mr. Clapham talks of omitting parts of the Scripture, 
and of introducing illustrations into the text, he is not aware 
how wide a door he would open to frands of the grossest nature, 
and absurdities of the most destructive and dangerous tendency. 

Let the Scriptures be accompanied by a Prayer Book, and let 
them be explained and illustrated by the sound divines of our 
English Church from the pulpit, and we shall not fear any 
danger which can arise to the minds of the poor from the free and 
nnreatricted distribution of the whole and entire Word of Life. 
We disapprove as strongly as Mr. Clapham does of the prin- 
«iples of the Bible. Society, we consider it dangerous m its 
tendency; but we do not on that account disapprove of the 
widest and most extended circulation of the Holy Scriptures : 

the more that can be distributed, the more that can be read by 
the population of this country in soberness and in truth, the 
better both as Churchmen and as Englishmen, we shall be sa 
tistied. | 


Arr. 10. Particulars of the Life of a Dessenting Afinister. 
Written by Ilimsel/, i2me. 188 pp. 3s. Od. Jones. 
18.)4. 


We have not read a volume for some trme, from whieh we 
have received so much curious and authentic information upon a 
subject of increasing importance and interest. ‘The manners of 
the Dissenters, the ‘education of their ministers, and the history 
of their intrigues, cabals, and disputes, are but little known among 
the higher classes even of the Clergy of the Established Church. 
"The fonnidable etfects, however, which result from all this hidden 
wachinery now begin to arrest the serious attention of every friend 
to the establishment, it will therefore be neither without Ms uti- 
hty uor its importance to trace these growing evils to their source, 
and to take a home view of the manners, the habits, and the pre- 
yedices of those, who.in league with our false brethren now begiv 
to assume so powerful an aspect. We desire no better ouide i in 
our researches than the author of this volume : born and educa- 
ted among the Dissenters of the most heterodox species, he pos- 
sesses an intimate and almost imstinctive acquaintance with every 
diversity of this motley crew, and he mparts his knowledge with- 
out reserve. ‘The fidelity and frankness with which our author 
has given us the outline of his life and education entitle him to our 
respect, although in principles, both theological and_ political, 


our Opipiops are diametuicglly apposite, He represents himself 
as 
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us the son of a minister among the “ Rational Dissenters,” 
with opinions, which he terms moderately Arian, but which we con- 
sider as approaching very nearly those of Unitarianism. He ap- 
pears to have adopted the principles of the Priestley school, and 
with the Doctor himself, as he informs us, he was acquainted, 
With respect to his political opinions, he confesses that he was 
a warm partizan of Mr. Fox, and as might be supposed, a zeax 
lous admirer of the French Revolution. With these however 
we are not at present concerned, his narrative and his life are our 
only objects at present. After remaining at school till he was 
eighteen he was sent to an academy for the education of Dis- 
senting Ministers ; the name of the place he has not declared, 
but his account of their proceedings fully justify this omission. 


“ The death of our tutor placed us under the superintendence 
of new instructors. ‘They were two. One was a neighbouring 
dissenting minister, who attended two or three days in a week, 
and merely heard us read—as boys, at a village school, do the 
‘festament,—the Lectures of Doddridge. Our number was con- 
siderably increased, consisting of about twelve pupils. TFew could 
ycad the Lectures without continual blunders. Fewer understood 
their plan or intention; and I believe that not one received the 
Jeast benefit. We played tricks, laughed, and quarrelled, con- 
tinually. All had some religious opinions, though various, de- 
scending from the mystic heights of perfect Calvinism, to the less 
elevated regions of Arianism and Arminianism. More ignorance, 
and more dogmatism, could not well be collected together at one 

lace, although they ever accompany each other. 

“ By way of reproach, a few were distinguished by the honour- 
able name of the scholars, which they, with sufficient vanity, 
readily accepted. The rest received and accepted, with seeming 
auglicnny, the less respectable appellation of ignoramuses. 
These appropriated to themselves, however, the proud possession 
of heart-knowledge, whilst they conceded to the former the humble 
property of head-knowledge only. Alas! neither possessed the 
one nor the other in any enviable degree. ‘There was a striking 
contrast in the manners of the two factions, and, indeed, in their 
morals also. ‘The pretended scholars were considerably polished, 
and truly correct in all their outward conduct. The ignoranuses, 
with all their heart-knowledge, were a rude, brutish, smokin 
sottish, crew. . It is not my intention to be severe, but I must ad- 
here to the truth. Some of the ignoramuses were preachers be- 
ore their arrival, and continued to hold forth, occasionally, in 
direct contradiction to an established rule, that none should ex- 
hibit in the pulpit till the fourth year, and without the consent of the 
chief tutor. ‘This rule was always very indifferently observed, and 
it was said that the gentlemen above, who had the supervision of 
the institution connived at a breach of their own regulation. How- 
ever it was, none but the scholars strictly adhered to this wise 

law, 
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law, and of them I never heard any complaint, except in one or 
two instances. It is with shame | think of the despicable condition 
of the ministry, and the depraved taste of the people, when such 
instractors could be encouraged, or even tolerated. ‘The stupidity 
and illiteracy of these guides, who certaiily could not read, with- 
out egregious blunders, a chapter in the New Testament, was be- 
yond ail description.” P. 33. ; 


Various are the scenes through which our author passes after 
his appointment to the ministry, and no less various appear 
to be the opinions ‘which he adopts. Some curious disputes are 
related as having taken-place between himself and his congrega- 
tion respecting ordination. He finds at last his objection to n- 
fant baptisni increase upon him, and he becomes a convert to the 
Baptists. At one time he entertains a visionary scheme of an 
abandonment of all ministers of the Gospel, and of making the 
church a sort of British Forum where lawyers, physicians, phi- 
losophers and no pliloshphers were all to harangue in their turn, 


“ In a short time after my last settlement, I began to question 
the expediericy of an order of men called’ ministers, Authority for 
such an order, there certainly is none in the Christian Scriptures, 
Their best foundation is expediency, of which I now began to doubt. 
It seemed as if the progress of religious information had been more 
retarded than promoted by thei* means, and | witnessed the du- 
plicity and selfishness of many of my brethren, which did not con- 
tribute to weaken my doubts. ‘The talents of the rést of society 
appeared to be laid up, because the burden of religious instruction 
was committed to a priesthood. With uncommon ardor did I 
figure to myself a reformed and enlightened world, if these were 
discarded ; and if our weekly assemblics were addressed by our phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, and philosophers. Men, without professional 
prepossessions or antipathies, and without interest, would investigate 
truth ; would propose it courageously ; would teach candour, and 
love, and peace! What a fairy-land presented itself to my imagina- 
tion, heated with projects of Senmivbifted reform!’ P. 12). 


This blessed scheme however is soon abandoned, and common — 
sense appears to have resumed her seat in his mind. He still 
preserves his hostility aguinst every species of Church autho- 
rity, and still maintaims the mberent right in every congregation to 
chovse their own teacher, notwithstanding the followiug con- 
fession. 

« The want of feeling of our societies may be perceived from 
hints interspersed through this work. 1 appeal to their own con- 
sciousness, if they do not dismiss their ministers on most frivolous 
pretexts. Let them offend the pride, or disclose the injustice, of 
a powerful man, and occasions will not be wanting to make their 
situation too irksome to be retained. Every minister maintains we 

rights 
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rights and independence at his peril. Their own recollection wilt 
furnish our people with exanrples of ministers who have removed to 
them under expenses more than equal to their first year’s remuneta- 
tion. Nothought of defraying thetmis suggested, and the minister 
would be branded with selfishness if he a saedagadh recol- 
lection. The salaries, so inadequate and pitiful, are back, till 
the interest forms a considerable deduction from the stipulated sum 
1 will mot give imstances, though such are in my possession, that 
would scarcely obtain belief. If I should, hereafter, lengthen out 
these ancedotes of my life, I may present the world with some, in 
an authentic form.’” P. 175. 


‘The same complaint is urged ina still stronger manner on his. 


arrival at the place, where he was first destmed to exercise his mi- 
nisterial functions. 


“ On my arrival, I found that the people had been long in a 
state of confusion, from a dispute with their former minister, who 
still lived on the spot. The occasion is unknown to me. It was 
probably*similar to others which continually occur in our societies, 
where the factious dispositions of popular assemblies are ever at 
work, and render the lite of a minister so irksome and so precarious. 
This is an evil arising from the noble privilege which we enjoy, 
of choosing our own pastors. Few advantages are secure against 
abuse. Few are more abused than this advantage. 

‘* ‘The people were indifferent, and lateiy much scattered by the 
establishment of a society of Huntingdonian Methodists. The ex- 


pectation of a mew minister, on probation, brought together scarcely 
forty persons.” P. 85. 


Not all the treatises on Church authority can speak so home 
to the common understanding of every reasonable being. as these 
confessions of the fluctuating and wretched state of thase congre~ 
gations, who having abandoned that anchor of sound doctrine, 
our pure and apostolic chureh, too wise to be instructed by the 
scriptural doctrines which she possesses, and too proud to submit 
to the mild and gentle discipline whieh she enjoins, are tossed 
about with every wind of doctrine, the sport of every empty con- 
ceit, and every vain delusion. ‘Te reader cannot fail of observing 
the tyrarmy which these friends of religious liberty (as the dissenters 
generally term themselves) exercise over their miserable pastors, 
arogating to themselves an arbitrary and paramount authority, 
according to the dictates of their. own capnice, which the Church 
of England could not if she Would, nor would not if she could, 
exercise and assume, 

Oor author appears to have reaped bis experience from many 
a laborious struggle ; we ouly wonder that one who has seen and 
suffered so much, aud evters with so mnch justice into the causes 
of the evil, should Lave so long continued @ slave to these vague’ 
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and liceutious notions, and should not have fled for refuge int® 
the bosom of that Church, where perfect order is the sacred source 
of perfect liberty. ‘To the mild and humanizing influence of that 
Church, over the dispositions, the feelings, the generosity of her 
children, our author speaks in the following terms, which we ex- 
tract from a dedication of the work to his children. 


« Your acquaintance has been chiefly among the members of 
the Established Church, and this has been favourable to your 
ruanners and characters in many respects. The narrowness of 
purty spirit, the unpolished demeanour, of many among Dissenters, 
whose intercourse is much confined to one another, and especially 
the illiberal treatment of their ministers, which too much pre- 
wails among them, are not to be found, or not in an equal degree, 
among churchmen. It will be well if you can derive all that is 
good from every party. But the frankness of the English cha- 
racter, the generosity and nobleness of British feeling, which 
are to be sought for almost exclusively in the church community, 
should not dazzle you, and lead you to undervalue other dittially 
estimable properties to be found in the sect with which you and I 
are connected.”’ YP. vii. 


On one most important point the sentiments of the author 
are im unison with our own. He speaks with much good sense 
of the dangerous tendency of those evening lectures, which are 
vo exclusively patronized by a certain party within the Church, 
aud form so powerful a link of connection between them and their 
fellow fanatics without. 


“* T attribute, without hesitation, much ofthe debased and aban- 
doned morals of the lower order of the people to the evening 
meetings among our religionists, the prevalence of which is exactly’ 
coeval with the increased corruption of our countrymen. On this 
account, I deprecate the enthusiasm which has for half a century 
prevailed, and by which our national character has been per- 
ceptibly deteriorated. Signs of increased wickedness are evident. 
All the signs of reformation are, at least, doubtful. Some indivi- 
dual good may have been done, The general corruption is une- 
quivocal. When the phenomena are concomitant, it is fair to sus- 
pect their mutual influence, and the reason of the thing in this 
case, corrobates the conclusion. | a iss 

“« Notime can be so usefully employed as that which is given to 
domestic instruction. For this the inferior ranks have no‘other 
time, but the Lord’s day, which they can effectually employ. But 
it is on our servants that the worst effect is produced by its neglect. 
Favourable occasions for debauchery are offered them by the too 
common custom of giving them the Sunday evening, under pretence 
of attending public worship. . While they have this resource, bow~ 
ever inadequate, their employers are less scrupulous about detaining 
them at home al] day in domestic occupations, Luxurious a or 
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have ensued in out houses, winch‘formerly contented.themselves witly: 
more frugal preparations. ‘Theattendance of families; on public 
worship, has become less regular, and the attendance of servants 
has been either discontinued, though they pretend to avail themselves 
of opportunities in the evening, or gives occasion for much mischief. 
Besides this, the domestic advice, which was formerly given in every 
creditable house, and which would be attended with mere effect 
than sermons, must necessarily be given up, because the servants 
are not present; and, if they should be present, it is received with 
contempt, because these servants have been taught, at these oppor- 
tunities, as they are called, to scorn every thing that docs not pro- 
ceed from those who have experienced thework of grace. It isa tact, 
within my knowledge, that many heads of houses are quite dis- 
couraged from advising and rebuking, because they see that their 
lessons are received scoflingly by their conceitedly-sanctified do- 
mestics, who look upon such lectures as of no value, because they 
esteem them /egal. The mischief of such a state of things is in- 
calculable. In what view soever we take these evening opportu- 
nities, they are of evil effect. But their chief mischief is, that they 
preclude domestic instruction, if to be attended by families, or rene 
der it ineffectual where it may be given.” [. 89. 


Our author informs us that he has materials for another volume,- 
of a nature still more interesting than the present, as they will 
tend to illustrate more fully the-condition of dissenting’ ministers 
and the manners of dissenting societies. If he performs his pros 
mise, we Shall be curious to sce them, as in the present times it is 
most desirable that the state of religion in every society through- 
out the kingdom should be fully and fairly laid open ; every one 
will then be enabled to form his opinion upon the documents 
before him, and if those documents are as faithful as the present, 
we have little doubt as to its tendency, 


Ant. 11. Aw Account of the Revival of the Work of God ia 
the County of Cornwall. By the Rev. John Riles. 8vo. 
43 pp. Penryn, Cock ; London, Lackington and Co. 1814. 


. This pamphlet contains the account of an attempt to revive 
the spirit of Methodism in the County of Cornwall, which by a 
strange perversion of terms, is called the Revival of Religion. 
Mr. Riles is a follower of thie late Mr. Wesley, and appears to 
lean toward the tenets of the Arminians, maintaining at the same 
time the sensible operation of grace upon the soul, and all the 
haterial pangs of the new birth, &c. 3 


“ In various places, God has poured out his Holy Spirit on the 
people, in a-very remarkable manner, and the effects for a season, 
lave been bitter anguish, sighs, groans, and tears.. In many in- 
stances, six, eight, or ten. persons at one time, have been in the ut- 
\. most 
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most state of distress, crying out to the God of heaven, that he 
would be merciful to them, and pardon their sins. Should this 
appear strange and surprising, to men, who read and believe their 
Bibles, that agvakened sinners, feeling the reproaches of their own 
consciences, and overwhelmed with a deep sense of their lost con- 
dition, refuse comfort, till God in his mercy pardons their sins, 
and speaks peace to their souls?” P, 2. 


In this manner is that dangerous and destructive spirit of de- 
lusion to be let loose upon earth, to tear up the foundations of 


all cyvil and social order, to scandalise the followers, and to de- . 


grade the name of pure and genuine Christianity. One of the 
great instruments in this blessed work is, as Mr. Riles informs us, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


“« The formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
at this eventful period, promises fair to disseminate the word of 
life, throughout the world. The appearance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular language of all nations, and provinces, 
without comment and explanation, is God speaking to the under- 
standings and consciences of aJl men, by his own word, in bis own 
language? May we not expect then, that speedily, ‘ the earth shall 
be tull of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea: 
and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall sce 
it together: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.’ Isa. xi, 
9. xl. 5. 

‘¢ The united empire of Great Britain is a highly favoured coun- 


try, which, the providence of God has guarded egainst the me- . 


naces of an inveterate foe: under the mild auspices of our graci- 
ous Sovereign, the rights of conscience have been held sacred, and 
‘ every man has sat under his own vine, and fig-tree ; and none hath 
made him afraid.’ Mic. iv. 4. 

‘« Sunday schools, tract societies, and bible associations have 
been established, for the express purpose of arresting infidelity in 
its progress; stemming the torrent of profaneness; and with the 
avowed design to produce a moral culture on the minds of men. 
Much has been done to the rising generation; and the sanguine 
expectations of the most zealous advocates of these excellent institu- 


tions, have been far exceeded, by their great and encreasing utility.” 
P. 5. 


If testimonies such as these cannot open the eyes of those, 
who amidst professions of attachment to the Church, still aton- 
tinue the patrons and supporters of this society, their infatuation 
must be altugether judicial. The spirit of the ancient Methodists 
had been well vigh extinguished, when under the influence of 
this society, the sleeping embers are reanunated, and the rapid 
flame of delusion and imposture is kindled against the sanctuary 
of God. Calvinists and Arminians, though on every other side, 
separated from each other by an insurmosntable barrier, here 
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jom hands. What would a Calvinistic minister say to the fol- 
lowing paragraph of Mr. Riles: 


“ 6. Shew your religion by your-works. There are two dangers 
carefiilly to be avoided. The Antinomian pretends he can do no- 
thing; that Christ has done every thing for him; and when he is 
exhorted to watch and pray, to live holy, and keep the commuhd- 
ments of God, he immediately cries out, It is all legal! stuff. Hence 
we so often hear from his lips,—Evangelical ministers, evangelical 
doctrines, and evangelical sermons? The seamless garment of the 
immaculate Saviour, is to cover their polluted souls, and save them 
in their sins. Fly these ptsts of the Christian world, as you would 
fly from the great devil himself.” P. 34. 


Yet we have no doubt but that the most vehement among 
© these pests of the Christian world,” , these’ evangelical mi+ 
nisters, would hold out the right hand of fellowship to Mr. 
Riles to blast: and to overthrow their common enemy, that pure 
and apostolic Church, whose doctrive and discipline present so 
formidable an obstacle against the imposture of conceited igno- 
rance, the pride of fancied inspiration, and the ravings of mad 
enthusiasm. Mr. Riles himself speaks of “ the thousands who 
are prepared to read and think for themselves in matters relating 
to God and their own souls ;” or in other words, the thousands 
whom he expects to fill the band, and add strength to the cause’ 
of revivalism. One step still remains, that these poor deluded 
beings should not only think, but act for themselves. This we 
believe, that Mr. Riles will not quite relish. But can he expect 
that those who have been seduced from their allegiance to the 
purest Church which ever flourished in Christendom. will sub- 
mit themselves implicitly to the direction and government of 
the ministers and rulers of thethodism. The spirit of insub- . 
ordination and riot has already, even according to his own ac 
count, begun to manifest itself in their meetings. 


“ That some little irregularity and disorder has attended this 
revival, we readily admit, and which has risen out of the numbers 
which have attended the meetings. The difficulty has been, how 


to remedy, without doing mjury. But that lasting good will follow, 
we have not the least doubt.”’_P, iii. 


We conceive this REvivALISM,-as it.is termed a subject of 
just apprehension aud alarm, and we are happy to find that it 
has already experienced: a formidable antagonist in Mr. Le 
Grice, to whose labours we hope soon again to pay that attention 
to which they are so justly entitled. 


Hh’ ~ ART. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 12. Elements of Music, in Verse, adapted to the Piano 
Forte, and calculated for Juvenile Study: to which are 
added a Series of progressive Lessons, and a favourite Duct. 
By John Kelly, sto. 2Opp. 5s. Sherwood, &e. 1814. 


After the noble example set by our veterans in the science of 
grammar, the metrical harmony of the Propria gue maribus, 
the bursts of sublimity in the Qua genus, and the melodious flow 
of the As in presenti, who shall despair of success in turning the 
whole history of the arts and sciences into verse? “ The hand- 
maid to the arts” may be metamorphosed into a muse, and Rees’s 
Cyclopedia melt into rhyme, ‘There is really some ingenuity in 
the present attempt to versify the first half of Hook’s Lessons, 
and with those who have a finer ear for poetry than music, it 
may not be unattended with success.. The appropriate musical 
signs are subjoined to the verses, so that the young learner has a 
double chance of becoming acquainted with the science.» The 
poetry is not quite so elegant or sg high-flowo as Dr. Darwin 
would have made, but to make up this deficiency, it has a quality 
which the Doctor could never have imparted to it,—it is intelligi- 
ble. ‘The following is a favourable specimen of the versifi- 
cation, 


*¢ LESSON IX, ‘ 
** OF MAJOR KEYS WITH SHARP SIGNATURES. 


*« Thus from C, if we move to the Fifth degree higher, 
By such transposition, one Sharp we acquire ; 

And pursuing this system proceeding from G 

‘To the Fifth degree higher, it then becomes D. ; 
‘Therefore, from this mode of succession, ’tis plain, 

On arriving at D, two Sharps we obtain ! 

And so on, producing as stated before, 

At each transposition we make—one Sharp more! 

And these added Sharps, on inspection, we find 

To the Seventh degree of the new Scale consign’d! 


“ LESSON X. 

“© OP MAJOR KEYS WITH FLAT SIGNATURES. 
*« Those Scales, which for Signatures Flats may require, 
Each other succeed at a Fourth degree higher. 
Thus, from C, the natural key, which has none, 
if we rise a Fourth higher, to F, we gain one! 
And thus in proportion advancing, we see, 
Two Flas ave requir’ for th’ ensuing key ; 
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And so on, at each rising fourth, we obtain 
An additional Flat the next key to proclaim ; 

And throughout this progression, in every case, 

On the Fourth of the Scale each new Flat has its place.” 


P, 14, 


Art. 13. The Tyrant’s Downfall; or, Napoleonics, and the 
Whate Cockade. By W. T. Fitzgerald, Esq. 32 pp. 2s. 
Longman. 1814. 


However various may.be the opinions of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
powers as a poet, of his patience and perseverance there can be 
but one. For eighteen years ashe informs us, he has been the 
loyal and laureat bard of the Literary Fund. The first poem in 
this collection is a Carmen T’riumphale, or Cock-a-doodle-doo 
upon the tyrant’s downfall, recited (with the most overwhelming 
applause) after dinner at their annual meeting. Next follows 
the Napo.eonics, which we are required by the author “ to 
peruse regularly according to the progression of dates,” till we 
finish with the Waite Cockang. ‘This is the end and con- 
summation of the whole, the last grand scene with all the trans- 
parencies, &c, to dazzle and surprise the gaping multitude. We 
can only confess our astonishment, that after all this volley of 
loyalty at the tyrant’s head, he has continued for so man 
years alive ; surely if he had read but one address of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald to the Literary Fund, his conscience must have fallen a 
Victim to those same “ large blue flies,” with which (as those 
arch-wags, the Adelphi, sweetly sang) he had so Jong filled our 
butcher’s shops. But the Cossacks did more than conscience. 
in this case, when in his retreat from Moscow, 


“¢ Shame and confusion hang upon his rear 
Where Death rides awful on the Cossack’s spear.’? 


Death’s head upon a mopstick is a common expression, why 
not death’s head upon a Cossack’s spear? it would make an ad- 
mirable battering-ram. But perhaps we mistake the position 
designed by the poet, who may intend to represent the king of 
terrors actually straddling the spear, eguitare in arundine longo! 
we wonder that this idea has not struck any of our great painters : 
Mr. Fuseli could not fail to make a striking picture of it in his 
own style. | 

We must however do Mr. Fitzgerald the justice to confess 
that there are single lines in every one of his poems which are 
powerful and strong, but they lose all their energy and effect by 
being harnessed in the same couplet with a broken-winded, 
spavined companion. ‘The following verses, the fifth couplet 
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excepted, are as good as any which we have yet seen, amidst the 
shoals of odes, satires, and effusions which have been poured out 
npon the head of the ex-emperor. 


“ Too base to act a Noble Despot’s part, 
Napoleon shew’d at last, a coward’s heart ; 
Strjpt of his gaudy plumes, by flattery dress’d, 
The odious, low-born tyrant stands confess’d! 
Ilad he one spark of those celestial fires, 
That darig courage in the worst inspires ; 
As all his power was built on abject fear, 
His iron sceptre should have been his spear ! 
Renounc’d by fortune—hemm’d with foes around, 
He should have fought for every inch of ground ; 
Fought to the last—and, with his latest breath, 
Have grasp'd the crown in agonies of death!” P. 9. 


Aart. 14. The Commemoration of Reynolds, in Two Parts, 
with Notes, and other Poems; by Martin Archer Shee, R.A, 
Small Sve. 149 pp. 

The reputation which Mr. Shee has gained by his “ Rhymes 
on Art,” and his “ Elements of Art,” will not, we fear, be in- 
creased by his tribute to the memory of Reynolds. . Were his pre- 
sent work a first production, we should regard it as giving promise 
of future excellence. Considered as the composition of one who 
has acquired applause by his past exertions, we must pronounce 
it to be a failure. There are, indeed, in it, several excellent pas- 
sages, and many elegant and well-turned lines. But, on the other 
hand,’ we find in it a general want of vigour, and a carelessness, 
wholly inexcusable, in point of composition. A great number of 
lines are only verse as far as relates to the proper number of 
avilables. ‘his 1s the niore censurable, beeause it is notorious 
that Mr. Shee has taste, and an ear. Nothing can be more flat 
und tuneless than such lines as— 


** And with simplicity her sway divides.” 
* ~ 

** Whose panegyric might like flattery seem’? 
* " 


** Calls on his love, for aid he can’t impart,” 
* * 


«* And to his vengeance immolates the foe.’’ 
* s 


“ And ILnatrepidity, befwld—amaz’d.” 


Nor can we admire either the flow of the verse, or the dignity 
of the thought, in the following passage, which refers to the as 
semblage of pictures from the masterly pencil of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds : we: 

« Heroes 
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, 


** Heroes and Statesmen—Bards and Beauties here, 
In living lustre mock the world’s career : | 
And seem assembled to receive with grace, d 
Their rival visitants—the present race,” £ 


Mr. Shee is, we thitik, equially infortunate, when, describing 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse; he says that | 


“* In mournful meaning fix’d her eye appears, 
And seems a window, whence the soul of woe. ., 
Looks forth upon the suffering werld below.’’ 


To us this inrage appears so Indi¢rous, as to give a burlesque 
effect to the whole of the passage in which it occurs.—Mr. Shee’s 
character of Steriie is, perliaps, one of his best efforts, and we 
shalt, therefore, quote it. | 


«+ And shall the Muse review those shades of Fame, 
Yet pass regardless, Yorick ! of thy claim? 
Neglect te pour one grateful strain to him, 

The soul alike of sympathy apd whim, 

Who struck the heart's full chord with skilful hand, 
And sitiilés and tears held equal at command ? 
No—while the fires of Wit and Humour warm, 
While simple Nature’s tenderest touches charm; 
While poor Maria’s sorrows swell the breast, 

And Trim and Toby shall his powers attest ; 
Worked, as he wills—while we each picture trace 
The Monk’s pale aspect—er “ the peasant’s grace,” 
Hehold the Captive, his sad record keep — 

Laugh with La Ficur—or with Le evre weep, 
Our hearts must own his influence, and discern 
‘Lhe fire of Genius in the flash of Sterne.’’ 


With respect to the smaller poems, the author honestly -con- 
fesses that they were intreduced only to swell out the volitine to a 
proper size. ‘ The Shade of Nelson” is sometimes animated; 
but, of all Mr, Shee’s pieces, it 1s the most incorrect, in language, 
versitication and rhyme. He speaks of it as a hasty production. 
If, however, he wrote it iu haste, he ought to have revised it at 
his leisure. The lines on Opie are elegant, and worthy ‘of the sub- 
ject ; and the ballad of Ellen displays so much simplicity and pa- 
thos, that we regret the narrowness of our limits, which forbids us 
to extract it. , 


Art. 15. Poems and Translations. By the Reo. J. Bull, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 150 pp. , 


_To the publication of this volume Mr. Bull, as we learn from 
his advertiserfient, was prompted by one of the most amiable of 
, motives- 
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motives. “ The family of an old friend and schoolfellow be- 
ing,” he tells us, ‘* brought into great difficulties, he thought that, 
by soliciting subscriptions to this work, he might procure him a 
little relief : his design has met with encouragement in various quar- 
ters,” &c. We are rejoiced that Mr. Bull has succeeded in such 
an object. At the same time, we may be allowed, for his owa 
sake, to regret that so seemingly benevolent and pious a man did 
not contrive to carry his charitable wishes into effect in some other 
manner. With the character of a charitable person, he has cer- 
tainly acquired that of a wretched writer. It is to be feared that 
his kindness to his friend was not unmingled with a hope,.a de- 
ceitful hope, of obtaining poetical fame. This we are induced 
to think from the circumstance of his having once before been a 
candidate for public applause, and having again fondly brought 
forward a poem on the subject of Palestine, which he published 
some years since, and which, if we mistake not, fell, and quite 
naturally, dead born from ,the press. His “ Palestine,” is in 
blank verse, or, more correctly speaking, that kind of verse which 
is made by counting out ten syllables on the fingers, and leaving 
rhymeless the close of the line. Witness the following speci- 
men— 


«“ Sometimes, ’tis said, the tow’rs are plainly seen 
Beneath the writhing streams. Why, Jordan clear, 
Should such foul scum absorb thy rolling flood? 
Attend, my country ; beauty, strength, and pow’r, 
All that the world admires, must fade away, 

By death’s destructive breath wither'd and spoil’d.”” 


In rhymed verse, Mr. Bull is not more successful. His poem 
of “ Home” opens in the following manner— 


“ Sweet are the plensures of the Rural Home! 


These are my song; ye <n of Britain, come ; 
Ye deck our homes, and shed your graces round, 


And where you dwell, domestic joys are found.” 


Every tittle of this i is, aS we are ready to make oath, undeni- 
ably true ; but it is told m a most unpoetical style. In the poem 


on Light, Mr. Bull has given us some valuable information. 
Addresswg Laight, he exclaims— 


«« Light e’er indulgent! through thy gentle care, 
Nature returns the gift of sleep to share. 
Nature exhausted, seeks the softer shade, 
When thou the fiery orb hast kindly stay'd: 
Yet still, attentive to the wants of men, 
Thou deck’st the heav'ns with smaller lamps again ;’ 


And, 
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And, in another place, he tells us— 


“* The light by which our Fatuer saw his Eve, 
| this we still the sweets of life receive. 
"Tis light that throws on fruit their lovely bloom ; 
"Tis light that breathes the rose’s rich perfume. 
Tis light that circulates the juices sweet, 
And makes the breezes of the zephyr meet,” &c. 


For all this choice intelligence we are, as in duty bound, ex- 
ceedingly thankful; and have only to lament that Mr. Bulidid not 
think proper to communicate it In more spirited and musical 
numbers. * Seriously, let us, as friends, once inore advise hin to 
desist from writing verse. As a man he is probably eutitled to 
esteem ; as a rhymer he exposes himself to the merited severity 
of censure and ridicule. 


Arr. 16. Ode to Wellington. By the Author of the “ Ode to 
the Emperor dlevander.” 8vo. 17 pp. , 


Two very strong circumstances would induce us to speak fa- 
vourably of this author's composition, did not Truth forbid us to 
use favorable language. ‘Those circumstances are, his diffidence, 
aud the charitable purpose to which he means to devote the pro * 
fit arising from the sale of his Odes. “ The whole proceeds of 
both works (free of expenses), are to be applied in aid of the 
fund for the relief of the sufferers by war im Germany.” But, 
though we love diffidence in authors, a virtue, by the bye, which 
they do not always display; aud though we love to see them 
charitable when they have the power, which, unluckily, does not 
often happen, we must, nevertheless, be allowed to say, that we 
have a stronger love for the interests of truth. We are concerned 
that truth compels us to declare, that, in the Qde to Wellington, 
ihe writer has not merely failed to reach the “ height of his great 
argument,” but has fallen far indeed beneath it. He shakes his 
wings violently ; but he does not soar. In plam English, he gives 
many lofty words, and sounding lines, with a very sinall portion 
of genuine lyrical spirit. : 


MEDICAL. 


Ant. 17. Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity. 
By George Nesse Hill, Surgeon at Chester. 8vo. pp. 446., 
12s. Longman aad Co. , 1814. | 


ii 


This is a volume which does much credit both to the labour’ 
and to the ingenuity of the author; it-shews that he has ex- 
pended much time and consideration upon the subject, and 


that 
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that in many cases he has thought with much originality. With 
all his opinions however we cannot coincide, but even where we 
differ from him, we differ with respect, because he is the 
advocate of human nature. We consider him as much too 
sanguine in the prospects which he holds out of recovery, 
which in this most dreadful of all diseases of the human mind, is 
we fear, but too rarely attained. We cannot at the same time but 
reprobate with Mr. Hill that sentence of condemnation which 
1s too often passed upow the unhappy subject, without due 
attention to the circumstances of the case, or a proper perse- 
verance in that tteatment which might finaliy have remedied, or 
removed the disease. Mr. Hill m his first chapter lays it down 
as a prineple that Insanity has always corporeal disease for its 
foundation, which position may be couside:ed as generally true ; 
but not coutented with this Mr. Hill bas bothered his brains 
(ike all other surgeons who cheose to fancy themselves meta- 
physicians) between the material mind, andthe immaterial pring 
ciple or soul,” as he terms them, till he has plunged himself and 
his reader into as ywuch confusion both of ideas and of terms as 
any one of his own med patients. That there is a connection 
between the mind and the body we know ; that they are mu- 
tually affected by each others maladies we also know; but of 
ue channel by which these affections are severally conveyed, 
ve are and ever shall be, decidedly ignorant. ‘These are datd 
enough. for any weatise upon insanity that will either confer 
advantage upon mankind, or reflect credit upon the author. 

Mr. Hill in a secoud chapter, considers the disease under all 
its Various forms as divisible mmto two branches, the STHENIC 
and the AsTuUBNIC, or the Mania, and Melancholia. The 
causes, the progress, and the terminations of these two modes 
are given with mugh perspiouity and knowledge of the subject, 
aind are well worthy the attention of the reader. In. the third 
chapter Mr. EAM combats the popular opinion, that insanity is 
an hereditary, disease, with more ingenuity than, success. It is 
useless to quibble upon terms. ‘The same experience that has 
enabled Mr. Hill to draw ‘up this treatise, enables us to pro- 
nounce insanity an hereditary disease, m the vulgar and common 
acceptation of the words. We agree with Mr. Hill that be- 
cause the father is insane, there 1s no necessity that the son 
should be so also;. but we fully believe that in hundreds of in- 
stances within our own experience, the cause of the son’s m- 
sanity exists alone’ in the previous ‘insanity of the father. As 
for John Hunter’s opinion, cited’ by Mr. Hill, whicli he gave 
upon the celebrated trial of Donellan “ that there is no disease 
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as hereditary disease, but there is an hereditary disposition for 
a disease,” it is of the same cast with the rest of his evidence 
upov that trial; which we heartily wish for the credit of that 
celebrated unatomist could have been either suppressed or for- 
gotten. When a child is said to inherit the stone from his 
parent, we cainot be supposed to mean that the cadculus itself 
1s congenital, but that there 1s disposition in the body of the 
child similar to that of the parent, for its formation at some 
future time. In the diseases of tle mind the hereditary taint 
is still more clear; anger, jealousy, spleen, Xc. are evidently 
inherited from the parent, in the same mannér as the nobler dis- 
positions of the soul: and this resemblance occurs in cases 
where it cannot be referred to ifhitation, where for instance, 
the parents have died Jong before the developement of the minds 
of their children, | ) 

On the subject of the fourth chapter, “ that insanity ts as 
generally curable as any of those violeut diseases most saccess- 
fully treated by medicine,” we have already expressed our opi- 
nion, that My. Hillis far too sangume. At the same time. we 
are bound m justice to state our belief, that if the mild and 
gentle mode of treatment which he so humancly and. so setea- 
tifically recommends, were more generally adopted, fewer 'in- 
stances of incurable hinacy would occur. But we fear that as 
long as there are mad patients, there will: be brutal keepers, 
who will never consent to adopt a more mild aud gent!e con- 
duct towards their patients, as long as their immediate purpose 
con be fulfilled by a more summary, though inhuman treat- 
ment, i 

At the conclusion of the volume there is a very interesting 
chapter upon pretended insamity, which will afford. more sure 
<riterions for a medical man peremptorily to deliver his opinion 
with respect to criminals pretending insanity, than any treatise 
with which we are acquainted; part of it we shall extract for 
the amusement of our-readers. 


‘“‘ Im general persons actually insane wish not only to be-es- 
teemed most free from the malady but to be considered as posses- 
sing considerable intellectual endowments,. hence. real lunatics 
never allow the existence of their lunacy, but are always endea- 
vouring most assiduously to conceal from observation. those lapses 
of thought, memory and expression, which are tending every 
moment to betray them, and of the presence of which they are 
much oftener conscious than is generally apprehended or believed, 
Alexander Cruden when suffering under his second and last attack 
of mental aberration, upon being asked whether he ever was 
mad, replied, ‘* I am as mad now as I was formerly, and as mad 
then as 1 am now, that is to say, not mad at any time”? P. 392. 
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“ The administration of a strong solution of Antim. Tart. un- 
known to the pretender or suspected person affords a fifth rule to 
assist the fallibility of human judgment. Where a common dose 
takes a full and powerful effect deception will be more than half 
ascertained, because in every stage of approaching or actual in- 
sanity, such an effect never follows such an“ administration, more 
especially under the maniacal form which is that most commonly 
attempted to be personated, By a careful execution of this rule, 
the nearest point is gained to unambiguous demonstration. The 
last rule it is necessary to describe in this essay applies to subjects 
who have undergone medical treatment for the cure of insanity, 
and doubts are entertained as to the now partial presence or entire 
absence of the disease. In courts of justice this is often a matter 
of as serious import as it is to give a positive opinion whether a 
man be actually or pretendedly insane for the first time in his life. 
The late nurse, attendant, or medical man who had the care of the 
hunatic, are the only proper persons to give judgment upon him 
where decisive evidence is wanted. These persons will not fail 
to recollect that the real insane convalescent upon bemg restored 
in a doubtful state to his relatives and society, will notwithstanding 
all his efforts, be readily detected in his divergencies from the 
sane track, until the unlooked for moment arrives when his wan- 
dering eye is sudden!y met by that which has so often checked 
his vaccillatory emotions. The instant of such a meeting is the 
instant of self-correctien, of silence, or of sudden order and sur- 
shor self-possession. ‘[he reverse is the case with pretended 
uvatics, for all such upon seeing the person whom they know 
has been long accustomed to the management or cure of lunatics 
become ten-fold more foolish, boisterous or unmanageable than 
before, in order to impress the minds of the beholders with awful 
ideas of their very alarming or pitiable state, but their detection 
aud exposure is the sure result of diligent enquiry.” P. 396. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 18. Botanical Illustrations of the Twenty four Classes 
in the Linnean System of Vegetables, by select Specimens 
of English Plants. Darton aud Harvey. 1813. 


After labouring through multitudes of terrific volumes in 
royal and imperial quarto, Tt is incredible with what pleasure 


we descend to a pretty little pocket piece two inches square, 


the exact size of the present volume, which we consider as one 


of the neatest compendiums of botanical scicnce which we re-, 


member to have seen. The plates are well executed, the draw- 
igs accurately coloured, aud the descriptions both ocean 
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and correct, and all within two inches square. This is an en- 
chiridium indeed: and to the young botanist it cannot fail of 
recommending itself, as a dight and pleasing companion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH CRITIC. 
SIR, 


Though I have been long conversant in the theological works 
of the celebrated Charles Leslic, I never happened to look into 
the edition of his Short Method with the Deists published by the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, till very lately. The 
preface to. that edition by the late learned and ingenious Mr. Jones, 
is worthy of its author—pious, earnest and affectionate; but it is 
very capable of improvement, should it be again prefixed by the 
society to any future edition of that incomparable tract. 

“« Every reader,” says Mr. Jones, ‘* to whom the Short Method 
is new, will be induced to think more highly of it, if I tell him its 
history; as I received it from Dr, Delany, Dean of Down in Ire- 
land; who told me he had it from Captain Leslie, a son of the 
author. It was the fortune of Mr. Leslie to be acquainted with the 
Duke of Leeds of that time; who observed to him, that although 
he was a believer of the Christian religion, he was not satisfied 
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witht the common methods of proving it: that the argument was 
long and complicated ; so that some had neither leisure not patience 
tu follow it, and others were not able to comprehend it; that as it 
was the nature of all truth to be plain and simple ; if Christianity 
were a truth, there must be some short way of shewing it to be 
so; and he wished Mr. Leslie would think of it. Such a hint to 
such a man, in the space of three days, produced a rough draught 
of the Short and easy Method with the Deists; which he presented 
to the Duke; who looked it over, and then said—TJ thought I was 
a Christian before, but Iam sure of it now: and as I am indebted 
to you for converting me, I shall henceforth look upon you as my 
spiritual father. And he acted accordingly; for he never came 
ito his company afterwards without asking his blessing. Such 
is the story very nearly as Dr. Delany himself would tell it, if he 
were now alive.” 

The story is circumstantially told, and the veracity of the dif- 
ferent relaters cannot be called in question. There can however be 
no doubt but that some one of them had mistaken the meaning of 
what had been told him by another; for Mr. Leslie himself gives 
2 quite different account of the origin of his admirable Tract. 

“© My Short and easy Method with the Deists, says he *, bears 
date July 17th, 1697; and was but two sheets of paper, being 
written for the satisfaction ofa gentlewoman (though it is addressed 
to a man) who had been staggered with the arguments of Deism 
even to distraction; for though (as she told me) she was not come 
to be a downright Deist, yet she was not. able to answer their ar- 
guments, nor to clear up the matter to her own mind; and what 
had been so often rung in her ears, of the story of Curist 
being but a fable, like that of Manomer or the Heathen 
Gods, would dart into her thoughts in the midst of her devotions, 
even at the Holy Sacrament; which, said she, if Christianity be 
atruth, seemed to me to be blasphemous, and that I was _pro- 
voking God, while I pretended to worship him. This at last 
wrought so powerfully with her, that she came to abstain from all 
prayer even in private; and was in a most deplorable condition, 
owning that she was often tempted to destroy herself, which, she 
was afraid, would be the issue. 1 found discoursing with her had 
but little effect, for in that violent discomposure, she could vot 
give attention, but would fall out into horrible exclamations, and 
wishing herself dead, or that she had never been born. I then 
wrote this letter to her, tree from all intricacies, and suited to 
her capacity; and prevailed with her to copy it in her own hand, 
thinking that would fix her attention the more, and prevent those 
wandering thoughts, which interrupted her consideration of what 
was offered to her in discourse. And, by the blessing of God, 
this had the desired effect, for. she came to reason calmly, and at 





® See his works in two vols. folio, sol i. p. 119, Edit. i721. 
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last was fully convinced, as she still remains; and she was able to 
keep her ground with the Deists, by the four marks, which none 
of the stories they told her of the Heathen Gods, of Mahomet or 
of the Legends, could come up to. Some of them had the first 
mark, some the second, and some the third, but all stuck at the 
fourth; none of them, had all the four. And it was by her per- 
suasion, and of some others to whom she shewed my letter, that 
I was prevailed with to let it be made public. And it meet- 
ing with a favourable reception, I enlarged it to four or five sheets 
in the next edition.” 

The Duke of Leeds may have been one of those to whom this 
lady shewed the original draught of the Short Method; and he 
may have united with her in urging the author to make it public; 
and he may have said to Mr. Leslie that he had convinced him 
that he was a Christian; but it is very little probable that the first 
Duke of Leeds would, in the year 1697, select a man of Mr. Leslie’s 

litical opinions, whose superior talents were not then universally 
Lodi from the whole body of the clergy, to remove any doubts 
which his Grace might himself have, respecting the evidences of 
the Christian faith. 

Mr. Jones proceeds to inform us, that Dr. Convers Middleton 
“ feeling how necessary it was to his principles, that he should 
some way rid himself of Mr. Leslie’s argument, looked out for 
some false fact, to which the four, marks might be applied; and - 
this he did, for twenty years together, without being able to find 
one. This I learned from the late Dr. Berkeley, son to the ce- 
lebrated Bishop of Cloyne, who conversed much with the world, 
and I believe would not have reported such a thing, but upon good 
authority.” Most certainly he would not; for though much 
inferior to his father in erudition and intellectual powers, Dr. 
Berkeley equalled the Bishop in virtue, and was therefore incapa- 
ble of uttering a deliberate falsehood or even of speaking at random 
on such a subject. Stiil a report of this kind which rests on no 
other authority than that of some person unknown, from whom Dr. 
Berkeley unquestionably had it, is not entitled to the same credit 
that it would claim, if traced to its source, and this I, fortunatel,y 
have it in my power to do. 

Dr. Berkeley, with whom I lived, for many years, in habits of 
more intimate friendship than I ever did with. almost any other 
man, told me, that Dr. Middleton himself confessed to Archbishop 
Secker thathe had laboured for twenty years in vainly endeavouring 
to find some false fact, to which Leslie’s four marks of truth might 
be applied. It is well known to all, who know any thing of Dr. 
Berkeley, that when, at the age of nineteen, he Jost ‘his father in 
Oxford, Dr. Secker, then Bishop of that See, and one of the 
Bishop of Cloyne’s dearest friends, teok the young man under 
his immediate protection, and continued to patronize him till the 
day of his Grace's death. It was, when with paternal care 
aod anxiety the Bishop of Oxford was fortifying the youthful — 
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of the son of his deceased friend against the dangers to which he 


would be exposed in that world, with which, as Mr. Jones, says, 
he then conversed much, that he put into his hands Leslie’s Short 
Method with the Deists, communicating to him, at the same time, 
Dr. Middleton’s confession, as a proof of the value of the little 
work. . This Dr. Berkeley related to me, when enumerating with 
gratitude his many obligations to Archbishop Secker; and as the 
anecdote is worth the preserving, I send it for insertion in your 
Journal, whilst its truth can be attested by my signature. I know 
that Dr. Berkeley related it to several of his friends who are now 
dead ; and I think it probable that he may have done so to the 
present Vicar of Testén in Kent, who was long his favourite 
curate. Of this however, I cannot be certain, as I am of his having 
related it to Sir, 


your very humble servant, 
Stirling, Oct. 13th, 
1814. GEO. GLEIG. 
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A Second Edition of the Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq. 
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Jits merely), is intended by the Author to be given to the fund 
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Inted from the Greek, by [Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. with some 
original Poems by the Tisnslator. 


Sermons on Practical Subjects for the Use of Families, by 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. Dean of Bocking, in two Oc- 
tavo Volumes. 


A second Edition of Mr. Faber’s practical Treatise on the 
Holy Spirit ; and a fifth Edition of his Dissertation on the Pro- 
phecies relative to the great Period of 1260 Years, Xc. 


A second Volume of 4 general Index to the British Critic, 
including the Volumes freon the twenticth to the forty-second, 
being the conclusion of the first Series, 


Succisice Opere : or, Selections from Ancient Writers, sacred 
and profane, with ‘Translations aud Notes, by the Rev. Henry 
Meen, B.D. 


An enlarged Edition of Mr Foster's Researches about Atmos 
pheric Phenomena. 


